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Several Strong Short Stories 








IS MORE THAN SOAP 





yet costs no more, for while it cleanses thoroughly it 
also disinfects—purifies—at the same time. As electricity 
gives light as well as power, so Lifebuoy Soap cleanses 
as well as destroys the unseen germs of disease. Ordi- 
nary soaps merely cleanse but do not safeguard health 
by destroying the germs of disease as Lifebuoy does. 


Buy a cake from your dealer, use it all up, and if it does 
not do all we say, he will refund purchase money promptly. 





























From a water color by Ethel Marian Wickes, 


GOING TO THE SPRING. 
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MISS EUGENIA THAIS LAWTON. 
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A CALIFORNIA POPPY. 

















APRES LE BAL MASQUE. Boye Phote, Callaghan Building. 
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An Imperial Garden Party in Tokyo. 


By EMILY J. HAMILTON 


HE chrysanthemum is Queen 

of Autumn in Japan. Even 

His Majesty, the Emperor, 
deigns to do her honor. Once a year 
he assembles his fortunate guests 
and bids them pay court to her. Ac- 
cordingly the twelfth of November 
was set, and chaste white and gold 
cards, on which the Mikado’s six- 
teen-petal chrysanthemum glowed 
like the sun, called the honored few 
to assemble at a suburb of the im- 
perial grounds known as Akasaka. 
Similar to our own capital, Wash- 
ington, the royal city is designed 
somewhat in the form of a wheel, 
but while the western city is built 
on level ground in regular pattern, 
the other consciously rambies over 
and among the hills, and tends to- 
ward a spiral form. In general, the 
new palace and grounds form the 
axle, two picturesque granite-walled, 
pine-shadowed moats form the hub, 
and canals that connect the moats 
with the sea and artistically irregu- 
lar streets, answer for the spokes. 
A general symmetry was maintained 
by the artist, who planned the city, 
and artistic detail was secured by 
the irregularity. The design on the 


map of Tokyo would suggest that 
the whole had been twisted out of 





shape by the frequent earthquakes. 
One has only to examine the start- 
ling records of these events kept 
at the University of Tokyo to be en- 
tirely captivated by that fancy. 

We were bidden to enter the gar- 
den at the Eastern Gate, a simple 
iron and brick structure, far differ- 
ent from the Mikado’s entrance with 
its moat, its castle, its guarded 
bridge, its splendid arch. But that 
is sacred. 

Through the courtesy of our late 
Minister Plenipotentiary, the gener- 
ous and thoughtful Colonel Buck, 
the coveted invitation was secured. 
And it did our American heart good 
to realize that an American tour- 
ist, alone in Japan, could partake of 
the rarest of all the treats of the 
season, this royal entertainment, 
where only the blue blood and dis- 
tinguished citizens of the realm and 
the foreign ambassadors and their 
friends, especially tourists, were per- 
mitted to be received. This comes 
from having a minister at court who 
is noted for his interest in the wel- 
fare of his countrymen in this for- 
eign land, and from the gratitude felt 
by Japan for her awakening by 
America. Besides, the constant re- 
spect paid in the Flowery Kingdom 
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to the English-speaking races has 
become proverbial. 

The welcome day outshone all 
preceding days to honor the Em- 
peror’s out-oi-door party. The sun 
was like His Majesty’s crest, the 
air as clear and cool as the crystal 
doors within his tapestried palace. 
But like the perfect gateway at the 
magnificent temples, at Nikko with 
its one inverted pillar, the day must 
have its blot, or the gods would be 
jealous. The Emperor and the 
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Monthly. 


About half-past two Her Imperial 
Majesty arrived, the Crown Princess 
having come a little earlier. The 
royal procession moved to the pa- 
vilion that graced the head of the 
long table, weighted with elaborate 
refreshments. Here, assisted by 
fourteen ladies of royal blood, the 
Empress received her foreign am- 
bassadors and other distinguished 
guests, while a Japanese brass band 
between times performed overtures 
and medleys of European operas. 
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Mikado's Bridge Leading to New Palace 
Crown Prince were absent, the Em- 
peror, in another city, granting pos- 
thumous honors to ancestors of liv- 
ing nobles and reviewing troops, the 
Crown Prince unable to attend be- 
cause of temporary ill-health. In 
fact, it would have been “Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out” had not the 
charming and gracious Empress and 
the Crown Prince received us. 











680. Mikado Palace Srigde Ipkio, 


Built in 1889. 


As each distinguished guest was 
presented by a master of ceremonies 
he slightly raised the Empress’s ex- 
tended hand and bowed low enough 
to touch it with his lips. The cere- 
mony was dignified, but hearty, and 
each delighted guest resumed his 
erect posture to find, not a haughty 
despot coldly staring down upon 
him from an elevated throne, as in 























old Oriental times, but a gentle lady 
smiling up into his face, with cordial 
feminine welcome. Perhaps it eased 
the most democratic heart to ob- 
serve that her head was crowned 
with a Paris hat of white tulle and 
that she was gowned in shimmering 
light brocaded silk of Parisian de- 
sign. 

But what matters it to tell of the 
silks and ermine and lace worn that 
day? Suffice it to say that the royal 
request had gone forth that all wear 
European costume; the Japanese 





A Single Chrysanthemum Plant in the 


women came forth in their pretty 
Frenchy costumes, and the men in 
full dress and silk hats, or in the 
uniforms and medals of their rank. 

The Chinese minister and his at- 
tache were a noted exception to the 
general rule, as their official costume 
did not conform to the European 
model. It was an interesting assem- 
blage of men and women, all having 
that peculiar air of culture and 
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breeding that marks a citizen of the 


world. Surely the uniform Euro- 
pean costume is a mighty leveler: 
one would almost have guessed 
them all of one race. But it is cer- 
tainly with regret that the foreigners 
witness in Japan the passing of the 
time-honored, rich, artistic woman’s 
dress, the quiet kimono, and the 
rich, embroidered and brocaded obi. 

The initiated pointed out to the 
novices some of the distinguished 
guests: Marquis Ito, a few years 
ago Premier of the realm, whose 





Yea> 


fearless career in the line of reform 
at one time almost cost him his life; 
a group of foreign ministers, 
French, German, English, Swiss, 
Chinese and others, among whom 
we were proud to see the benevolent 
face of Colonel Buck; and near at 
hand the sturdy, resolute hero of 


the Cuban war, Rear-Admiral 
Evans, now in command of the 
Northern Division of the Asiatic 
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fleet; and many Counts and Barons 
and Imperial university doctors of 
this and that. 

To be sure, even some of the for- 
eign guests addressed the Empress 
in Japanese, but how confused her 
dreams must have been at night, 
with all that polyglot ringing in her 
ears ! 

The refreshments were served by 
servants in gold-laced costumes at 
little tables scattered over the lawn, 
while sweet, cheerful music encour- 
aged our appetites. At last, steal- 
ing almost unperceived at first upon 
consciousness, the Japanese national 
hymn swelled forth like a mighty 
anthem—rich of harmony and sug- 
gestive of an eternal round of exist- 
ence. Roughly translated, it reads: 


KIMI GA YO. 
Japanese National Hymn. 
(A Translation.) 
Let Mikado’s empire stand 
Till a thousand years, ten thousand 
years shall roll, 
Till the sand in the brooklets grow 
to stone, 
And the moss these pebbles emer- 
alds make. 


This is sung three times in suc- 
cession. The harmony at the close 
requiring it to be sung as a round, 
makes it a symbol of eternity. 


The Empress was about to pass 
out. We formed a cortege along the 
borders of the lawn under the trees, 
where we stood, bowing low as her 
Imperial Majesty, inclining her head 
to right and to left, graciously smil- 
ing, preceded by the master of cere- 
monies and followed by her ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, walked 
slowly out to the royal carriage and 
drove away to the sequeste: 2d Im- 
perial Palace. And we felt that we 
had seen a Queen of queens. 

It only remained for us to pay 
court to that other queen for whose 
honor we had been called together 
—upon whose whim all mortals had 
waited with great anxiety. For in 
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the open square beyond the audience 
pavilion, Queen Chrysanthemum 
held sway. Here she had enter- 
tained the Empress; here she would 
entertain us with the finest display 
of her splendid family to be seen in 
the world. Not only are beautiful 
varieties developed, each with its 
flower of rare tint and form soli- 
tary on its stalk, and arranged in 
military rows under glass awnings, 
a silent guard to Her Majesty; but 
in some cases upon a single plant 
five or six colors and varieties are 
budded, so that one may see a single 
root bearing yellow, red, pink, white 
and cream-colored blossoms. In 
sharp contrast with these, are im- 
mense beds of pigmy varieties, 
where each tiny blossom looks in 
shape and size, and often in color, 
like our little pink and white daisy 
often seen scattered over our grass 
plots; furthermore the climax of the 
art is reached in the court, wnere 
there were single plants bearing 
several hundred flowers apiece, so 
trained as to resemble huge cakes 
or mountains. 

Among these, like an empress 
among princesses, stands the Queen 
of all the chrysanthemums ever 
produced, bearing twelve hundred 
and seventy-three cream-white 
blossoms on a single root. 

We sauntered out through the 
royal park over artistic stone 
bridges that spanned water courses 
between lakes and lily ponds; out 
under the “momigi” or small-leaved 
maples that flared like torches to 
light our way among the dark trees 
and flowering hedges, for night 
comes on quickly in Japan. 

As our human horses sped us 
along the smooth, clean streets in 
our jinrickishas, the air grew soft 
with haze; the early lights of Tokyo 
began to glimmer across the water 
of the moat below the granite wall; 
and above it the dark, sad pines that 
had apparently lost their heads in 
past storms, with pathetic, wide- 
spread arms groping blindly for 
light, cast their shadows. 














hadn’t made arrangements 

to spend your mornings at 
the Chinese Mission,” Clifford Black 
said. They were mounting the long 
flight of grimy stairs leading up 
from the front door. 

“But I’m so interested in the 
work. I don’t know a soul yet. You 
know the people at the boarding- 
house are simply impossible,” she 
twisted her pretty lips and glanced 
up at her husband. 

Black looked dissatisfied. “You 
didn’t take to this sort of thing in 
the East,” he replied. 

Constance shook her arm loose. 
“I think I know what it is. You be- 
lieve all those dreadful things we’ve 
been reading in the papers, and you 
think I’ll be mixed up in some high- 
binder feud or perhaps catch an as- 
sassin’s bullet meant for some a 

“T confess I’d rather you’d never 
set foot in this filthy neighborhood. 
Reportorial work is an eye-opener.” 

“T think it’s made you over-cau- 
tious. Oh, look, Clif! Look at the 
dear little China girl in royal pur- 
ple trousers! See her tiny shoes— 


NSTANCE, I wish you 
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black appliqued on orange, and 
then E 

“I don’t see anything to gush 
about,” he said calmly. “Walks on 
pegs, doesn’t she? Soaks her pig- 
tail in grease over night, and selects 
her clothes blindfolded from the rib- 
bon counter.” 

They had reached the hall above, 
with its general air of dejec- 
tion about it. The bare floor had 
the look of water-logged timbers; 
near a door to the right hung a 
black cloth panel daubed with dirty 
white lettering; against the oppo- 
site wall an ebony chair and table 
rested, each as stiff and uncompro- 
mising as a block of black marble. 
Only a feebly gray light crept in 
over the soiled sash-curtain at the 
window. 

The gaudy little Chinese maiden 
was immediately followed by a tall, 
angular American woman with a 
smileless mouth. 

She first caught up the young girl 
by the elbows, as one might take a 
tall vase by its handles, and set her 
down in the room they had both 
come from. Then after closing the 
door with a loud bang, she held out 
a lifeless-looking hand. 

“You are Mrs. Black? This is 
Mr. Black? And now shall I show 
you over the house? This is our 
kindergarten in here.” 

She threw back a door leading in- 
to an empty room enlivened with 
scarlet posters and paper chains in 
apple-green, “The children have 





gone out for a walk,” she announced 
solemnly. 
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“And the little China girl in pur- 
ple trousers? Doesn’t she need r 

“Oh, we never let her out of our 
sight. Why, she was a slave girl. 
Her case hasn’t come up in court 
yet, but we’re making a hard fight 
to get possession of her. We keep 
a close watch % 

“Kidnapping in broad day-light?” 
Black threw out, incredulously. 

“Any time,’ the tall woman 
snapped with piercing eyes. ‘“Noth- 
ing is too bare-faced or too under- 
handed for a Chinaman. And the 
snow you people have back East 
could never cover tracks like Chi- 
nese ingenuity.” 

“How horrible!” Constance cried. 

Her husband took hold of her 
arm. “You're not going to stay?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I am!” she spoke with 
decision. “I'll teach and do what I 
can besides to protect that poor lit- 
tle child.” 

“You are right,” the tall woman 
commented gloomily. “She is only 
a child. Pardon me, but there is 
some one coming up the back stairs. 
Some Chinaman—they never make 
any noise when they walk.” 

Black and Constance loitered af- 
ter her. 

The house was very quiet, de- 
pressingly so. A _ faint whirring 
sound from the street with a feeble 
wail from a Chinese flute indoors 
seemed only to add to the stillness 
of the place. A door opened for a 
moment, letting out a _ clatter of 
voices; Constance caught a glimpse 
of several child-mothers with their 
tightly-bundled babies. 

Suddenly an angry exclamation 
arrested her attention. The matron 
was apparently having an argument 
with an _ innocent-eyed, smooth- 








faced Chinese man. 

“How dare you lie to me like 
that,” she threatened. 
father is dead; 
China.” 

“You mix um up—’nother Chee 
Kee fam’ly. 


“Chee Kee’s 


her mother’s’ in 


Father to Chee Kee 
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want um.” The Chinese shifted his 
feet lightly. 

The tall woman glared; her lips 
were compressed to the thinness of 
a mere line. “The court will very 
soon give the young girl to us, and 
we intend to keep her—always.” 

The Chinese showed no signs of 
having heard. He went on chop- 
pily: “Father to Chee Kee send um 
back to Hong Kong. Me take um 
to-day. No give? Fortune teller 
say me take um velly soon. You 
sabe?” 

“Look here,” the other command- 
ed sharply. “If you or any of your 
clan ever set foot within these 
walls,” her voice choked with an- 
ger, “sneaking in to steal poor little 
Chee Kee, V’Il—I’ll—Sergeant Con- 
roy i 

Her emotion was too great for her 
to go on. 

The Chinese muttered unintelli- 
gibly, moving his feet noiselessly 
and fumbling with something in his 
ample pockets. “Alle same,” he 
said, sullenly, “me get um. For- 
chun teller say.” 

Then he started softly down the 
stairs. Half way to the lower floor 
he turned and looked up. The three 
spectators shrank back at the dia- 
bolical change in the man’s face. 

“T should think you would be ter- 
bly afraid of him,” Constance said 
in a faint voice. 

“He’s a hatchet-man, sure!” Clif- 
ford Black exclaimed. 

“He’s a man, to be watched,” the 
tall woman said, with the air of one 
having the fullness of knowledge. 





Two months had passed. Con- 
stance Black stood watching the 
Chinese children filing down the 
aisles. The drifting sun had found 
his way through the windows of the 
church basement; he lit up bravely 
the rainbow-hued clothes of the pu- 
pils, who scuttled out as eager for 
freedom as a cluster of imprisoned 
butterflies ; they pulled each other’s 
queues; they giggled or dropped 
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their heads shyly as_ they jostled 
past Constance’s desk. 

There was one full-grown Chinese 
in dark blue cloth, who looked 
strangely out of place in this human 
flower-garden. He lingered at the 
door while the room was emptying ; 
then he came and stood before Con- 
stance and little Chee Kee. 

“I get um,’ he said, smiling and 
showing a fine set of teeth. “Two 
China lilies; one for you, one for 
lil’ Chee Kee. See! Set um in win- 
dow.” The Chinese drew from a 
capacious sleeve a bundle of crum- 
pled newspaper, disclosing the small 
green swords of the Chinese lily. 
One plant he set on Constance’s 
desk; the other he handed to Chee 
Kee, now resplendent in a primrose 
sahm with old rose trowsers. 

The young girl’s eyes shone like 
polished mahogany. She threw a 
timid glance up to Constance for 
approval, then bent her laughing lit- 
tle countenance over the shiny green 
plant. With taper fingers, as smooth 
as ivory, she squeezed each cluster 
of leaves. Only one bud had opened. 
“Five, six flower,” she said, “all 
come out; velly goo’ luck. You like 
China flower, Mis’ Black?” 

“If I didn’t like China flowers and 
China boys and girls, I wouldn’t be 
here, Chee Kee.” Constance 
straightened out a bit of white bead 
fringe which dangled over Chee 
Kee’s small forehead. “Thank you 
so much, Loy, for the lilies. There 
is nothing sweeter than the perfume 
of a flower; it’s like truth and vir- 
tue and kindness in the human soul.” 

Constance fancied that she saw a 
cynical curl start up on the lips of 
the Chinese; but so quickly was 
Loy again looking up blandly into 
her face that she believed herself 
mistaken. She reached for her hat 
and fur boa. “Good-by, Loy,” she 
called. “We'll have our exercise 
now, Chee Kee. First around the 
block, then over to the Mission. 
Take my hand. Oh—why—Clif, I 
didn’t expect to see you this morn- 


. ” 
ing. 


Constance and her husband were 
facing each other in the door. “You 
look frightened—you are not ill, are 
you, Clif?’ she asked anxiously. 

“Not in the least,” he replied. “I 
saw the double, just now, of that yel- 
low-skinned cutthroat you and I 
and the tall woman encountered one 
day in the Mission. 

“Nonsense, Clit,” Constance 
laughed. ‘But tell me how you hap- 
pened to come just now.” 

“Another murder to write up; 
this time in a Dupont street restau- 
rant. This place breeds crime like 
a swamp breeds infection. Connie, 
when are you going to stop teach- 
ing in Chinatown?” 

Presently they were walking 
down an almost perpendicular side- 
walk, Chee Kee toddling along on 
the inside. Constance held the girl’s 
hand firmly. She glanced down at 
the little Chinese, not as high as her 
shoulder—and Mrs. Black was any- 
thing but a tall woman—then up at 
her husband. “I’m still interested 
in interesting her in a dozen things 
outside herself. Isn’t that better 
than wasting my mornings down at 
the boarding-house. 

Black looked at his wife affec- 
tionately. Then he said: “But you 
can’t always come here, can you, 
Connie? By Jove, there’s Conroy. 
He’s the very man I’m after—the 
sergeant, you know. Sorry he turned 
up quite so soon. Don’t expect me 
for——” 

Constance gazed at her husband 
as he crossed the street and disap- 
peared in what seemed to her an 
endless open stairway. She turned 
to Chee Kee. “I'll run up with you, 
now, for a moment. You have your 
lily; set it on the bamboo stand. 
See! I'll take mine home with me, 
too.” 

“T wish Clif would get on an even- 
ing paper; then he wouldn’t have to 
work at all hours,’ Constance vawn- 
ed. It was ten minutes to twelve by 
the clock on the chiffonier. She 
went through a pile of papers and 
magazines. “Here,” she thought, “is 



































what I want—The Third Circle.’ 
I’m in a creepy mood, anyway. [ll 
read it when I can appreciate it. 
Twelve o’clock is such a_ lonely 
hour! There are more things in 
San Francisco than are dreamed of 
in heaven and earth.” 

Constance drew closer to the elec- 
tric drop-light and lost herself in 
Frank Norris’ strongest short story. 
The realism stirred her imagination 


The Little Chinese did not reach her 


—the impression with which Miss 
Ten Eyck’s fate affected her re- 
mained with her vividly for some 
minutes. That charming and veau- 
tiful girl tarrying with her lover 
in Chinatown suddenly lost in black- 
est hell as a star is covered by some 
swift cloud! Why might not Chee 
Kee’s tiny hand as suddenly be 
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torn from her's some day? Miss 
Ten Eyck was only the fancy of an 
over-wrought imagination; but here 
was real flesh and blood, perhaps 
soon to be drawn into the mon- 
strous maw of Chinese depravity. 
The thought of the dismal social 
maelstrom into which these Chinese 
children are often thrown filled Con- 
stance with melancholy foreboding. 
Small wonder that the matron at 








shoulder. 


the Mission seemed as gloomy as 
one of those murky days one some- 
times wakes up to in San Francisco 
after a week of clear atmosphere 
and bright sunshine. Perhaps she 
had been different, once. What 
woman the least impressionable, 
could long endure the sights and 
smells and subtle evil influences of 
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this bit of heathen Asia, draggling 
its mire along the edge of the fair- 
est heights of the city. 

Constance Black was made of ro- 
bust womanly stuff, and even as she 
was reminded of the penalty for 
working in the slums of Chinatown, 
which no amount of will power could 
possibly avoid; she yet made up her 
mind to remain at the school and 
add her mite of Anglo-Saxon leaven 
to that which so many unselfish 
women had set at work throughout 
the quarter. 

“Seems almost hopeless,” she said 
half aloud, “but what would China- 
town turn into if white people never 
went there.” 

Suddenly the door was thrown 
open. “Well, Connie, I’m sorry, but 
I have bad news for you,” her hus- 
band called. 

Constance started up in alarm; 
she caught at the back of a chair. 

“Nothing about the people back 
East. I had letters this morning. 
They’re all right. I’m very sorry, 
Connie, but your little protege has 
been kidnapped.” 

Constance’s face paled. “I knew 
it would happen. I’ve been sitting 
here perfectly miserable for the last 
hour. Something frightful was 
bound to happen. But,” she burst 
into tears, “are you perfectly sure 
she’s gone?” 

“As sure as I am that we'll never 
set eyes on her again—swallowed up 
in some underground hole—filthy, 


” 





disease breeding 
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“Clif, who could have stolen her?” 
Constance walked to and fro, keep- 
ing her gaze anxiously on his face. 

“We know that her room is 
empty,” he replied, “those queer silk 
garments are there, pieces of sham 
jewelry, a jade bracelet was one, a 
Chinese lily in the window a 

“Oh, Clif! A Chinese lily in the 
window. A Chinese lily in the win- 
dow!” She dropped into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. “A 
beautiful lily,” she moaned, “sym- 
bol of purity, has dragged her back 
to perdition! And her feeble little 
soul was just beginning g 

Black groaned in sympathy. “And 
so the whole was a plot; a trap set 
for a mouse.” 

“But surely you can find Chee 
Kee sometime?” Constance pressed 
the tips of her fingers hard against 
her lips, which were trembling. 

“Never,” Black said, with serious 
finality. “We know absolutely noth- 
ing about her disappearance. Even 
a Chinaman could hardly climb a 
sheer wall of forty feet. But there 
are boards easily converted into 
chutes ; ladders made of almost any- 
thing; ropes to be thrown over the 
edge of a shutter. I’m very sorry 
for you, Connie, but you must make 
up your mind to give her up. Don’t 
cry any more. I must get to work 
at this copy. I’m very sorry for 
poor Chee Kee. With your infor- 
mation about the lily I’ll have a two- 
column story to carry down to the 
office.” 
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A Trip to the Famous Mitla Ruins, Mexico. 
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ANY Americans who have 
come to regard the landing 
at Plymouth Rock as the 
beginning of civilization on this con- 
tinent, may sometimes forget that 
long before this event, or even be- 
fore Queen Isabella pledged her 
jewels to advance the spirit of dis- 
covery, there were at Mitla, Mexico, 
palaces to whose splendor, according 
to the celebrated Viollet-le-Duc, the 
monuments of Greece and Rome can 
alone be compared. 
Geographically, Mitla is in the 
State of Oaxaca, being about 250 
miles southeast of Puebla, and about 
two-thirds of that distance south of 
Vera Cruz. Owing to: the difficul- 
ties and expenses attending railroad 
construction: down through the can- 
yons, this region has been inacces- 
sible until within the last dozen 
years except by horseback. Now, 
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however, General Grant’s road, the 
Mexican Southern, reaches the city 
of Oaxaca by climbing and sliding 
stupendous grades. 

It is from this city that the jour- 
ney is made overland to the Mitla 
ruins. Nothing can be more ex- 
hilarating than the ride out on good 
Mexican ponies. There are a suffi- 
cient number of treacherous streams 
and rough places to give the trip 
novelty, while at times long level 
stretches offer a chance to try the 
horses’ wind and mettle. The motley 
crowd of marketers met at the city 
gates recalls the lines from Hora- 
tius: 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats 
sheep 
And endless herds of kine, 


and 
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And endless trains of wagons The road leads on through Santa 
That cracked beneath their Lucia, where cock-fighting forms 
weight the chief vocation as well as avoca- 

Of corn-sacks and of household tion of the people. Soon the big 
goods tree of Tule looms up in the distance 
Choked every roaring gate. —the tree under which Cortez and 











Tule Tree where Cortez Camped. 
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his army encamped on their terri- 
ble march to Honduras nearly four 
hundred years ago. In the church- 
yard of Santa Maria del Tule stands 
this old tree called Sabino, an object 
of great veneration on the part of 
the natives who come from all Cen- 
tral America to see it. This great 


growth is to the ordinary tree what 
Philadelphia’s statue of 


William 





IgI 
years, is nearly embodied in the 
tree. 

Beyond Tule more oxen are met, 
big, patient fellows that cannot be 
otherwise than patient. Men and 
women alike, with broad bands 
pressing down on their receding 
foreheads, plod toward the city in 
single file, even trotting with their 
200-pound burdens. In the pack 
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Oaxaca Type. 


Penn is to the man _ of average 
height; planted in Trinity Church- 
yard it would overtop the spire; 
placed in an ordinary city street, it 
would effectually block all passage ; 
a fifty-yard tape will not encircle 
it. The great Baron Humboldt 
placed on the east side of this giant 
cypress a wooden tablet which now, 
with the passing of one hundred 


trains, the head burro has his eyes 
wide-open and his ears pricking up, 
while the others follow along sleep- 
ily, contentedly. The Indian woman 
with the baby at her back shows one 
of the infinite uses of the Mexican 
rebozo or shawl, which now serves 
as a baby carriage. The youth here 
miss one of babyhood’s greatest de- 
lights—they cannot swing on the 











Oaxaca Maid Servant. 


front gate, for it’s made of cactus. 


The miles roll on, 
And we are left galloping, 

and I, 

Past Tlacochahuaya, no cloud in the 
sky. 

Then comes Tlacolula, where a 
rest of half an hour and refresh- 
ments make the farewell yelps of a 
pack of curs enjoyable. The road 
leads straight on past giant pinna- 
cles and rough boulders, a veritable 
Garden of the Gods. Miserable 
people burrow in the caves at the 
base of these milestones that mark 
the way to Mitla. At length after 
crossing the bed of a river which in 
the rainy season is a torrent, the 
hospitable doors of Don Felix Quero 
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are reached. Of this hostelry Chas. 
Dudley Warner wrote: “The ruins 
are in a desolate place not far from 
the brown hills, but close to them 
is a charming hacienda, owned by 
Don Felix Quero, who is a sort of 
feudal lord over the neighboring 
peons. Enclosed in high walls, with 
many open courts containing flow- 
ers, trees and fountains, this pic- 
turesque place is one of the most 
pleasing the traveler will find in 
Mexico.” Five minutes’ walk from 
here are the ruins. Mitla, says Ban- 
croft, is probably the finest group 
in the whole Mexican territory. 
Here was a great religious center 
called Miquitlan, Mictlan or Mitla, 
“place of sadness,” dwelling of the 
dead. To attempt to describe in de- 
tail these old palaces would prob- 
ably result in confusion. The Hall 
of the Monoliths, or Columno, must, 
however, interest even those who 
care least for things archaeological. 
The walks are massive, five feet in 
thickness, and the lintels over the 
entrances are of solid stone weigh- 
ing well up in the tons. They were 
put in position by some lost process 
of engineering. Ranged in line in 
the centre of the now roofless hall 
are six columns of porphry that rise 
to a height of fourteen feet. They 
are very simple, substantial rather 
than ornamental. The builders lav- 
ished their decorations on other 
apartments, such as the audience 
chamber, and its ramifying courts 
and corridors. Here a_ well-pre- 
served labyrinth of mosaics excites 
the admiration, showing as it does, 
the skill and art of the workmen. No 
mortar holds these tiles in place, 
so accurately are they cut. 

North of the main ruins a Chris- 
tian church was built some two hun- 
dred years ago. The old ruins fur- 
nished the material, for the Govern- 
ment hadn’t taken a hand in preserv- 
ing them. Two monoliths have 
been appropriated and transferred 
to more menial duties in the back 
yard of the church property. Even 

















the padre’s horses can look up from 
time to time and see above their 
manger a row of fantastic hiero- 
glyphics done in a lustrous dark red 
paint. Egyptian inscriptions have 
been deciphered; these have- never 
been. 

But what may appeal most 
strongly to the traveler are the pre- 
cipitous heights that rise 600 feet 
above Mitla, so ably described by 
Ober. On the summit are found the 
remains of adobe huts, great heaps 
of stones for defense and thousands 
of fragments of pottery. Great 
rocks are poised near the battle- 
ments to be toppled over on a be- 
sieging foe, just as the Romans 
fought in ancient times. Fortifica- 
tions a mile in length follow the 
windings of the cliffs. 

What a royal battle it must have 
been on these Mexican Heights of 
Quebec when the Zapotec King 
grappled in war with the Miztec 
King for the hand of Montezuma’s 
daughter. The Zapotec winning, re- 
turned to his royal palaces below, 
enjoyed his barbaric triumph and 
sacrificed a dozen human Miztec 
hecatombs to satisfy his savagery. 
The bodies were thrown into a large 
underground apartment having an 
entrance closed by a ponderous slab. 
Besides the victims of war, there 
were also those who consecrated 
themselves to the gods, when, ac- 
cording to Burgoa, they were led 
to the mouth of this necropolis by 
a priest, the slab was raised, and the 
self-devoted victim passed forever 
into the abode of the dead. 

This high-priest, called Huiyatoo, 
the great sentinel, had absolute 
power even greater than the king’s. 
As he was the sole mediator be- 
tween man and the gods, no person 
of low degree could look on his face 
and live. Yet there was another 
side to these ancients who reveled 
in slaughter. They were also build- 
ers and mechanics. They could 
quarry, convey and lift in position 
huge stones; they had learned the 
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secret of tempering copper; they 
could and did lay out their temple 
walls on lines perfectly true to those 
of the compass. 

There is plenty of work yet to be 
done by the archaeologist at Mitla. 
The things to take on such a trip 
would be three: time, patience, 
money. Whoever may journey to 
this out-of-the-way spot and study 
the ruins, will undoubtedly ask 
himself as have others: “How did 
this little valley support its thou- 
sands in the past? Was it always 
so barren when it teemed with re- 
nowned warriors, skillful architects 
and proud nobles? Where are those 
people now, and when did they rear 
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these vast palaces and tombs?” In 
1900 a man with a sharp eye saw in 
what was then used as a corn-bin 
a sepulchre with elaborate interior 
carvings and mosaics. 

Whether or not charmed with the 
obscure and impenetrable antiquity 
that veils Mitla, the visitor will 
find in the roomy hacienda of to- 
day all that can delight the eye and 
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variably offers the powerful liquor 
to his elbow friend first, and between 
them they slowly down the fiery 
drink. Now and then a woman 
creeps in, mutely obtains a handful 
of dried shrimps or a few long tap- 
pered candles and creeps out again. 
How quiet they are for so many! 
With what mute wonder they watch 
their pennies disappear down the 





Two of the Dusky Natives of Mitla. 


comfort the inner man. Evening is 
sure to find Don Felix Quero and 
his burly son behind the counter. 
Groups of Indians hang about the 
two broad door-ways, coming from 
time to time to invest in two cents’ 
worth of mescal. This is carefully 
poured out to them in a glass with 
a thick bottom—the purchaser in- 


slot cut in the thick counter! Grand 
specimens of humanity these, with 
hair and eyebrows that almost meet, 
with no higher desires than to eat 
and sleep, and sleep and eat—with 
drink ad libitum. And after their 
pennies have all fallen into Don 
Felix’s bottomless pit, with a 
grimace and a last look they slink 




















off like hounds to their resting place 
on the cobble-stones without. 
Viewed from a distance, the scene 
is vivid and striking—above a strip 
of stars and a strip of black clouds. 
To the left a strange, weird blaze is 
kindled that sets a dog to howling 
as if his collar would break. Now, 
of the crowd that huddles under the 
long portales, all are not besotted 
fathers and weak-eyed mothers. 
Pairs of young lovers sit cooing and 
laughing. A match shows for an 
instant three dark faces held close 
together round it, all eager to get 
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a whiff at their cigarettes. Then 
comes a great rustling and murmur- 
ing of innumerable leaves in the 
towering fig trees and clouds of dust 
sweep swirling down the road. Mys- 
terious figures with packs on their 
backs trudge wearily up to the ha- 
cienda’s portal, drop on the cobble- 
stones and fall fast asleep. Then 
the wind lulls, the chirp of the 
cricket and the croak of the frog 
tick off the still hours, and the great 
hacienda is at rest, rest where a 
capital has stood, rest where a na- 
tion lies buried. 





A MEXICAN MEMORY. 





By JOHN MYERS O’HARA 


When the band plays in the Plaza, 
‘Tis twilight in Guadelajara; 
Caballeros pass with their senoritas. fair, 


Juan with Juanita, 
Inez, Concha, Pepita, 


For fashion’s stroll at dusk in the prado square. 


When the band plays in the plaza, 
"Tis sundown at Guadalajara; 
The last rays redden Colima’s cone of snow, 


Bells on the Sacra Via 
Murmur “Ave Maria,” 


As stars o’er groves of orange begin to glow. 


When the band plays in the plaza, 
*Tis vesper at Guadalajara; 
The moon lifts night from the Rio Herma’s breast, 


Pilfers its black mantilla, 
Whispering “cara mia,” 


Where bends the stream, a silver cimeter, west. 


When the band plays in the plaza, 

’Tis love’s hour in Guadalajara; 

The jasmined palms that cluster the fountain stir, 
Drooping to blend, Chiquita, 

Sighs with your sigh, Lolita, 


“No me olvidas, querida tu de sur.” 























The eyes of the Artist alone had been upon the adobe. 












CAN’T understand why a 
soulless creature like Carmel- 
ita should have a child!” in- 
dignantly exclaimed Evelyn. “She 
hasn’t the remotest idea of what the 
word motherhood means.” The 
scorn on her face softened to a smile 
as she plucked a scarlet bloom from 
the geranium hedge and waved it 
down the street. “Good-bye, Juan,” 
she called. “Bless his dear little 
legs, how hard they’re trying to keep 
up! It’s shameful that Carmelita 
should drag him so. She hasn’t a 
particle of feeling—and you grovel 
at her feet like a worm.” 

“Do not step upon the little worm 
when it has been spurned—for a 
cage of monkeys and a brass band,” 
laughed Nan. 

“As an incident it was amusing, 
but as another exhibition of her ir- 
responsible character it was tragic,” 
declared Evelyn. “I heard the whole 
discussion from my window—where 
I could look down upon Juan’s worn 
out shoes,” she severely added. 

“ ‘Senorita, the new shoes you say 
you give for Juan if I pose now this 
minute, they will keep, but the cir- 
cus, it I cannot see to-morrow,’ ” 
quoted Nan, imitating Carmelita’s 
pretty shrugs. 

“Come,” Evelyn coaxed, “since 
your model has deserted, let us run 
away to the circus parade, too.” 

Nan looked up at the cloudless, 
brilliant blue sky, then atthe beck- 
oning door of her studio. “The ar- 
tistic temperament and the artistic 
fingers,” she sighed. “The warfare 
between them is endless. I’d love to 
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bask idly in this glorious California 
sunshine, but I ought to begin a 
new canvas.” 

“I’ve an inspiration,” cried Evelyn. 
“A fine switch to whip the naughty 
old boy around the stump of your 
conscience! The circus procession 
passes along Eucalyptus avenue and 
we can sit on some step opposite 
that disreputable old adobe you rave 
over, and you can sketch while I en- 
joy the tricks of the clown.” 

“You’ve the mind of a genius!” 
Nan rogueishly laughed. “I see that 
my going is a stern duty now. Only 
wait until I gather up my pads and 
pencils.” 

A few moments later, arm in arm 
the artist and her chum hastened 
down the street. They kept up a 
merry chatter until they turned into 
Eucalyptus avenue, and came in 
sight of the old adobe building with 
its placid, cream-colored face, and 
ruddy shock of disheveled tiles, then 
an exclamation of delight from the 
artist interrupted her friend’s gay 
banter. 

“Evelyn, what luck! There are 
Carmelita and Juan standing in front 
of my adobe!” - She eagerly led the 
way to the flight of steps where she 
could have the most artistic view 
of her ready-made picture. “Did 
you ever see so exquisite a figure, 
so graceful a poise of head and 
shoulders!” she enthusiastically 
cried, pointing a pencil at Carmel- 
ita, as she seated herself on a step 
above Evelyn. 

“And an arm so vigorously shak- 
ing a poor child because he accident- 
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ally stepped on _ her 
trailing scarf!” retorted 
her companion, scath- 
ingly. “She doesn’t even 
see that Juan’s crying— 
she’s so busy flirting 
with that man—listen! 
It’s comin’! It’s comin’ !” 

From the distance rip- 
pled gay little waves of 
music; from curb and | 
sidewalk surged back | 
tumultuous shouts of 
welcome. Round the 
bend of the road, be- 
tween spare shadows 
cast by eucalyptus trees 
flashed shining brass in- 
struments—then came 
the swaying gray of a 
line of elephants, and 
beyond a_ kaleidoscopic 
rainbow trailing into 
clouds of dust. 

But Nan _ looked up 
the avenue for a mom- 
ent only. After that her 
gaze was upon the old 
adobe, except for a hur- 
ried glance now and 
then at the sketch 
growing beneath her 
hurrying fingers. Sud- 














denly there leaped into 
her eyes an expression 
of horror, of agony. With a shriek 
she bent formard, her forgotten pad 
and pencil falling, as her arms 
stretched out wildly, helplessly. 

At the beat of a drum, the crowd 
had become a unit—one breathless, 
eager child spellbound by the glit- 
tering fascination of the approach- 
ing show. The eyes of the artist 
alone had been upon the adobe when 
the old broken tile had silently slip- 
ped from the roof and swiftly sped 
through the air over the head of lit- 
tle Juan. But, in the flash of the 
instant during its downward flight, 
Carmelita, impelled by a_ strange 
foreboding of evil, looked up and 
saw. 


There was no time for careful 


‘“—Fell on the woman's beautiful shoulders.’’ 


thought or planning. There was 
time only for a divine impulse. As 
her arms convulsively drew little 
Juan close to her skirts, Carmelita 
bent over, bowed so low that a 
loosened tress of her hair touched a 
little wern-out shoe. The heavy tile 
fell on the woman’s beautiful shoul- 
ders. For a moment the noble arch 
that had sheltered the child in safety 
was motionless, then it swayed to 
one side, and pitying arms caught 
the crippled, broken ever-to-be crip- 
pled form and tenderly laid it upon 
a step leading to the old adobe. 

“Madre mia,” cried the bewilder- 
ed Juan, kissing Carmelita’s white 
cheek, “wake up, the circus is 
here.” 
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be along his line of march. Neverthe- 
less, when at the opening of the ses- 
sion the news came back to Hanover 
County that the new member was 
chairman of the Committee on Rail- 
roads and Canals, there were those 
who smiled wisely behind their 
hands and whispered that the young 
politician was “laying for the old 
man.” 

Now, there were two distinct and 
separate causes for the enmity be- 
tween Midlidge and “Brad” McCul- 
lom, the first being decidedly non- 
partisan. McCullom was a young 
lawyer of ambiguous ancestry and 
vigorous personality, who had risen 
from small ward politics to the city 
council and a term in the House of 
Assembly, whereas the Midlidge 
family tree had its roots somewhere 
in the Pleistocene period, and Mid- 
lidge himself was president of the 
street railway corporation which 
held practical monopoly of McCul!- 
lom’s native city; he was socially 
and financially tons heavier than the 
new Senator. 

Yet McCullom apparently had no 
sense of the fitness of things. He 


AR be from me to 

[- Say that 
McCullom went 
to*the State Senate for 
the express purpose of 
fighting old man Mid- 
McCullom had 
determined 
fixed on the Guberna- 
torial chair or the U. S. 
Senate—either 
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eye 


would 
was running away with the notion 
that he would marry Miss Midlidge, 
nor did he evince the slightest ten- 
dency to relinquish this absurd idea 
when Miss Midlidge refused him, 
quite kindly, since he was a very 
convincing young man, which per- 
haps was part of his political train- 
ing, nor when papa Midlidge, hear- 
ing of it, was so very rude as to stop 
McCullom on the street and irately 
call him a presumptious ass. 

The second casus belli was better 
known to the public. In another 
year the Traction Company’s fran- 
chise would run out, and it was of 
the utmost importance that the rep- 
resentatives from Hanover at the 
coming legislative session should be 
not only friendly but complaisant. 
And in this year of all years, the 
county had elected McCullom, who 
was his own man, who asked noth- 
ing better than to get in a whack at 
the president of the Traction Com- 
pany, and whose special hobby was 
municipal ownership! 

These were the reasons why the 
Old Man had fought McCullom’s 
election so bitterly, and why he 
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swore to himself as he looked over 
the bill renewing the extremely lib- 
eral charter which the Traction 
Company’s counsel had drawn for 
introduction in the Senate, but 

which would now be handed to one 
of the Assemblyment from Hanover. 

“Damned upstart!” muttered the 
Old Man, wrathfully. “If he gets 
his teeth in this he'll hang on like 
a bull dog. We'll have to spend 
money like water.” 

These indeed were the instructions 
of the busy and attentive gentlemen 
who lobbied for the Traction Com- 
pany at the State House during that 
memorable session. The Senator 
from Hanover smiled when he saw 
him, and gave a casual tip to an avid 
young reporter hovering near him. 

“That’s Larrabee over there. If 
you watch him you might get a 
story or two. He’s lobbying Assem- 
bly No. 14, that franchise steal from 
my town.” 

The young reporter took his cue 
promptly, and McCullom chuckled 
to himself that night, and old man 
Midlidge swore loud at the dinner 
table as one by one he caught sight 
of the scareheads in the evening 
papers, calling attention to the many 
iniquities tucked away among the 
legal verbosities of Assembly No. 14. 

Nevertheless, the charter bill pros- 
pered in the Assembly, as the wicked 
sometimes may. Midlidge bought 
votes as votes had not been bought 
for many moons, and where men 
were not purchasable by cold cash, 
they were worked in other and more 
subtle ways. To be sure, the bill 
stuck a trifle in the House Commit- 
tee, but it was soon pried out by the 
attentive gentleman attending to the 
company’s interests. 

Assembly No. 14 went to the Sen- 
ate, and passed into the hands of the 
Committee on Railroads and Canals 
—and stuck. Men cajoled, threat- 
ened and beguiled, since they dared 
not openly bribe the obstinate chair- 
man of that committee, but McCul- 
lom had the charter bill and no man 
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might say where it was, nor when it 
would see the light of day. Midlidge 
took a house at the capital city for 
the rest of the winter, and moved 
his household gods up there; yea, 
even unto Miss Midlidge herself, 
that no movement of the enemy 
might be lost to him. Came also at 
this time one Vansittart, likewise 
of McCullom’s native city and cheek 
by jowl with the president of the 
Traction Company. He was a young 
man, by no means an inexperienced 
one, and the wise said that the 
heavy ventures he was engaged in 
were beyond one man’s counting. 
Vansittart seemed mightily at home 
in the Midlidge home, and several 
times during the winter he brought 
Miss Midlidge to afternoon sessions 
when there were hot debates on, 
whereat less fortunate men eyed 
him enviously, speculating as to 
who the “stunning girl” was, and 
widened their eyes knowingly on 
being told. Miss Midlidge had 
shown a delightfully fresh and intel- 
ligent interest in the proceedings, 
and it so happened that on two of 
these occasions, the Senator from 
Hanover had taken the floor, and 
had made such a rushing onslaught 
against pending measures that some 
of his colleagues had stared at him 
in surprise, wondering what could 
have put the genial “Brad” in such 
a vicious humor. 

In the meantime, while Midlidge 
fumed and plotted deep, dining this 
man and that with urbanest hospi- 
tality, and Larrabee subsidized 
others with less delicate circumlocu- ’ 
tion of method, a new star came 
peeping over the legislative horizon. 
It was a small star, so far as mere 
bulk went, but it had a_ sinister 
gleam to those versed in this branch 
of astronomy, and it went by the 
commonplace title of Assembly No. 
153. There were only three sections 
in the whole bill, but within this 
space book-making was legalized 
in the State. Only the year before 
a prohibitory act had been passed, 

















stringent and severe, to be embod- 
ied in a constitutional amendment 
when the allotted time had passed, 
and by virtue of this all the race 
tracks in the State had passed from 
enormously profitable investments 
to almost worthless real estate, and 
property in the vicinity had taken 
unto itself a fearful slump. That 
the prohibitory statute should be- 
come a constitutional amendment 
was a possibility which spread dis- 
may akin to panic in sporting cir- 
cles, and among the owners of real 
estate within twenty miles of the 
tracks. Assembly No. 14, sleeping 
quietly in the possession of the 
Committee on Railroads and Ca- 
nals, was lost sight of by the public 
in the face of this new scandal, but 
there was a subtle community of in- 
terest between backers of both of 
these bills, and consultations were 
not infrequent. 

New faces began to appear in the 
State House corridors, new men 
took rooms in various hotels at the 
capital city and a heavy deposit was 
placed in a local bank. Assembly 
153, the race track bill, was putting 
up the strongest lobby the State 
had seen for years. The papers 
pounced upon the new bill, de- 
nounced it, tore it to ribbons and 
fluttered the unseemly rags before 
their Legislators. A sembly No. 
153 was reported upon favorably by 
the House Comittee to which it 
had been referred. Citizens from all 
over the State came up to the capi- 
tal and camped in the State House 
cottridors, seeking audience with 
the Governor, and with their several 
representatives. Assembly No. 153 
passed the House on third reading 
by a narrow margin of one vote, 
and went over to the Senate. Peo- 
ple began to awaken to a suspicion 
that the backers of this bill must 
have had a hand in the November 
elections, as well as a bank account 
and an invincible pull at the pres- 
ent session. 

It was at this juncture that Sena- 
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tor McCullom held a notable inter- 
view with one Timothy Fagan, a 
member of the House, who was a 
rotund little man, with an open 
palm and a persuasive tongue, and 
an utter inability to know when 
he was beaten. He was the leader 
of the majority in the House, and 
McCullom liked the genial Irish- 
man with his shrewd little chuckle 
and reckless manner. 

“Hello, Tim, what did you fel- 
lows in the House think you were 
doing when. you sent 153 over to 
the Senate?” 

“Damned if I know,” said Fagan, 
cheerfully. 

“We'd have sent it to hell if we 
hadn’t been urged to try the Senate 
instead.” 

“At how much per urge, if I may 
ask ?” 

“A hundred to begin, and raise 
the ante up to a thousand, or put 
you up against an official or legal 
appointment if you’re too nice to 
take the money. Say, they’re a 
slick crowd, Brad! Do you know 
Vansittart’s in it?” 

“IT guessed it. He’s lying low.” 

“He can’t much longer, for he’s 
backin’ it strong. ‘Vansittart’s a 
dude, but he’s a sporty boy, and he 
is in all that’s goin’. He’s one of the 
Fairfield Park Racing Association, 
you know; they’re nearly all speed 
swells. They’re runnin’ away with 
the notion that this bill oughtn’t to 
be considered disgraceful, like other 
gamblin’ bills because there’s such 
a tony lot of lobsters pushin’ it 
along. Here’s another point; Van- 
isttart and Midlidge and another 
fellow are the quiet chaps that put 
up the big hotel at Fairfield Park 
three years ago. It wasn’t even 
opened last year, after they abolish- 
ed bookmaking, so if Assembly 153 
don’t pass, some people will have 
to cut down their champagne bills 
awhile. And I s’pose you’ve noticed 
that your friend Midlidge laid new 
tracks last year to carry his line 
out to the Stanbridge race track?” 
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“Damned if I know,” said Fagan. 


“M’m,” said McCullom lucidly. 

“You know Vansittart, don’t you,” 
kagan continued. “Registered pedi- 
gree and all that, and a long head 
for cocktails. He'll be Midlidge’s 
son-in-law some day. At least that 
is some of Maddock’s chin-music. 
Told me he had an idea you were 
goin’ to win out at Midlidge’s.” 

Fagan’s little eyes twinkled wick- 
edly, but McCullom merely elevated 
his legs to the table and relit his 
neglected cigar. 

“People get funny ideas some- 
times,” he commented. “Speaking 
of Midlidge, I think his charter bill 


is mine to do just about as I please 
with. As for 153, I guess I can hold 
it up until pretty near sine die ad- 
journment, and that’s fixed for two 
weeks off. Public opinion is with 
me there.” 

“Damn lot of good public opinion 
will do you, if the gang can buy up 
o1 threaten their majority.” 

“The lobby hasn’t seen fit to ap- 
proach me.” McCullom scowled at 
the chandelier, and then leaned over 
on the arm of his chair, his chin 
buried in his hand. “Do you know, 
Tim,” he broke out, “sometimes [ 
think I’m a fool to butt my head 
against a stone wall while other men 
make the most of their chances, un- 
til they could buy me out twice over 
and never feel it. A fellow plays 
the noble and incorruptible politi- 
cian and the gallery howls in delight, 
and meantime somebody less par- 
ticular gets all the plums, licks him 
at the polls next time, and that’s 
the last of him.” 

“Does seem foolish,” said Mr. Fa- 
gan sagely, and watched his com- 
panion with some surprise dawning 
in his keen little eyes. 

“If I fight,” said McCullom, slow- 
ly, but with vindictive emphasis, 
“Tl bring all hell down around 
their ears. Two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate is against it in principle, if not 
in policy, and more than one of ’em 
will be glad to follow my lead. But 
I haven’t quite decided what to do.” 

Mr. Fagan arose, and shrugged 
his shoulders philosophically. 

“It’s all in the game. Somebody 
has got to be on top. Speaking of 
that, my boy, you’ve no idea what 
a high roller I’m gettin’ to be. I’m 
in for a quiet little dinner to-night 
with a whole bunch of swells—poli- 
tics, of course. Vansittart’ll be 
there.” 

“So I heard,” said McCullom casu- 
ally, and Fagan blinked at him for 
a moment, and McCullom looked 
steadily back at Fagan, after which 
they went out into the noise of the 
corridor. Mr. Fagan, the astute, 
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strolled out into the rotunda and 
mingled with the boys, his mouth 
shut tight, and his busy brain di- 
gesting the things he had heard. 

McCullom meantime had paused 
near one of the Assembly entrances, 
and hailed a Senatorial colleague 
standing a couple of yards away. 

“Hello, Nelson, will it be all right 
if I don’t turn up to vote on your 
fisheries bill? I’m called home on 
important business and can’t get 
back before Thursday night, but I 
don’t want to weaken your major- 
ity.” 

Nelson looked surprised and called 
back that his majority was all right, 
but as McCullom strode on out, he 
shook his head in disapproval. 

“That was a silly thing for Brad 
to bawl out. There’s Larrabee, 
standing at the door of the Bill 
Room with his ears wide open.” 

McCullom returned Thursday 
morning, instead of evening, but the 
mischief was done. They greeted 
him in the Senate half apprehensive- 
ly, expecting an outburst, and told 
him that not half an hour before a 
motion had passed by a slim major- 
ity to relieve the Committee on Rail- 
roads and Canals from the consid- 
eration of Assembly No. 14, the long 
retained charter bill. It was a dras- 
tic measure, but it had won. McCul- 
lom only smiled as an indignant col- 
league swore to him of the rank in- 
justice which had permitted Larra- 
bee’s coup d’etat. 

“I can stand it,” he said calmly. 
“T’ve handed it up already. In fact, 
I’m not sorry it is out of the Com- 
mittee. I think I have a little sur- 
prise for Mr. Larrabee.” 

A few days after this, young Van- 
sittart dined informally at the Mid- 
lidge house. Vansittart was a priv- 
ileged guest there. In the library 
after dinner, when Miss Midlidge 
had left the men to their cigars, 
Vansittart began abruptly: 

“Mr. Midlidge, your charter bill 
is having a fight in the Senate, isn’t 
it?” 
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“Yes, thanks to that Jamned head- 
strong upstart from my county. He’s 
got a personal grudge against me. 
Larrabee’s trick got it out of the 
Committee, but McCullom practi- 
cally holds the Senate on this. The 
fool doesn’t seem to care two cents 
for any man’s influence. Oh, I’ve 
tried everything.” 

“Even to putting a price on him?” 

“Good Lord, man, no! He’d ruin 
me! It would give him a handle 
against me, and I don’t believe he is 
purchasable, anyhow, or I’d have 
had him long since.” 

“T think he is.” 

“Eh!” 

The President of the Traction 
Company straightened up suddenly, 
and fixed Vansittart with an inquir- 
ing gaze. Vansittart returned it 
steadily, smiling as one who knows 
much. 

“It is a straight tip, Mr. Midlidge. 
I got it from Fagan, of the House, 
who seems to be on quite confiden- 
tial terms with your unpurchasable 
politician. Of course he referred 
entirely to the race track bill. I 
fancy McCullom’s election expenses 
have proved too heavy for him, or 
possibly he has—er—social aspira- 
tions which demand money. He is 
a poor man, you know.” 

Under that steady, meaning smile 
Midlidge’s face changed. His social 
aspirations, indeed! Vansittart 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 

“As I take it—Fagan is a cautious 
old fox and merely hints—McCul- 
lom has been fighting 153 with a 
purpose, and he’s dropped a hint in 
Fagan’s ear, knowing that Fagan 
would put him next to it at the first 
chance. We have given Howland 
instructions to approach him. He 
will offer a thousand and raise the 
limit if necessary. Now, Mr. Mid- 
lidge, if you are ready to clip this 
gentleman’s wings, Assembly 14 can 
pass in the same way.” 

Midlidge drew a long breath, 
looking at his young companion with 
critical admiration of his shrewd- 
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ness, although his eyes glittered like 
points of steel as he remembered 
McCullom’s social aspirations. 

“T’ll tell Larrabee to see him,” he 
said slowly, “and by the Lord, if 
he takes it, after that bill becomes 
a law 1 il see that the whole State 
knows that he was bribed, if it kills 
me to do it. It'll ruin him in his 
own county.” 

Matters were beginning to look 
black for McCullom. 

The day and the hour for sine die 
adjournment had arrived, 3 p. m., 
on March 26th. To be sure, it was 
now eight in the evening of that day, 
but the Senate clock, wise through 
many sessions of legislative experi- 
ence, pointed innocently and fixedly 
at 2:35. The Senate clock was an 
educated clock. 

There was much of the confusion 
which marks a rush of business, 
with insufficient time for accom- 
plishing it. Some of the most im- 
portant measures on the calendar 
had not been reached. The rest 
could be bundled off to an early leg- 
islative grave, under the pregnant 
epitaph of unfinished business. 

The Senate galleries were well- 
filled, for to-night would be the big 
fight of the session. Assembly 153 
had already been called, the sensa- 
tional bill of the year, and Assembly 
14, a close second, would be up for 
final passage before the Legislature 
adjourned. McCullom’s was not the 
only eye which had seen Old Man 
Midlidge and his handsome daugh- 
ter enter the ladies’ gallery, with 
young Vansittart hovering in attend- 
ance. After wearing a look of har- 
rassed irritation for some _ weeks, 
Midlidge’s countenance to-night 
beamed with virtuous content, the 
reward of hard-earned victory. 

McCullom’s littered desk com- 
manded a good view of them, Mid- 
lidge’s shining bald head and Van- 
sittart’s sleek black one, pleasant 
enough and good looking as he 


leaned toward Miss Midlidge and 
explained knotty points in the legis- 
lative game. 


Nothing would suit 
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this determined maid but that this 
night she should be brought to see 
the passage of her father’s bill and 
hear the speeches, and she was lis- 
tening to Vansittart’s words with 


the sagest air of wisdom. Her 
cheeks glowed with warm color 
above her dark fur jacket, and a 
great cluster of violets, Vansittart’s 
gift, lay heavily against one lapel. 

McCullom confined his attention 
to the proceedings in hand. Weldon, 
of Stafford, was on the floor, making 
a flamboyant speech for Assembly 
153, and cleverly ignoring all that 
was best ignored in that bill. McCul- 
lom found himself wondering how 
much he had received. As Weldon 
sat down, amid an audible stir of 
expectancy, McCullom deliberately 
arose to his feet. He held a few 
papers in one hand, and shook them 
now and then in a slight gesture of 
emphasis. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen: 
Before the vote on this bill is taken 
I will ask your indulgence for a few 
moments. Time pressing, I will be 
brief. 

“You know what this bill is, what 
it calls for, what it means; I shall 
say nothing of that. A short time 
ago I was approached on the subject 
of the bill, I shall not say by whom. 
I had expected it for some time. It 
was part of my policy to be doubt- 
fully non-committal, and they took 
my hesitancy in their own way.” 

McCullom’s strong voice rose sud- 
denly until it reverberated from wall 
to wall, and Vansittart glanced un- 
easily at Midlidge. Miss Midlidge 
was beginning to look excited. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen: 
Bribery is an ugly word. No law 
that is a decent law will have to be 
passed by virtue of spending money 
like water and buying the people’s 
representatives like cattle in the 
open market. And the viler the bill 
—you know it! Every politician 
knows it! The viler the bill, the 
higher the price at which a man’s 
vote is held!” 














But Miss Midlidge turned and held out her hand to the gentleman from Hanover 
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With a single contemptuous jerk 
he pulled an envelope from the 
papers in his hand, and drew a 
package of crisp, fresh bills from 
within, holding them above his head 
with rigid arm. 

“As the result of that interview, 
considering that they had me, this 
envelope was quietly slipped on my 
desk this morning. Two thousand 
dollars, gentlemen, as the price of 
my political honor, one thousand 
dollars down for the vote of Hano- 
ver county in this Senate, and one 
thousand to-morrow, balance in full 
for the purchase of one Senator!” 

He switched the greenbacks an- 
grily through the air as he spoke, 
and they fluttered to the floor, 
twenty $50 bills, and an astonished 
page stared at them stupidly as they 
landed almost on his feet. 

“Gentlemen of the Senate,” the 
big voice boomed warningly at them, 
“the vote on Assembly Bill No. 153 
is about to be called. Knowing 
what you do, knowing what I do, 
I dare you to vote for this bill.” 

All over the Senate Chamber, from 
floor to galleries, there swept a sud- 
den roar of anger, and men rushed 
in from the corridors in sudden 
alarm. Men in the galleries jumped 
to their feet with excitedly waving 
arms and howled in fury. Members 
on the floor, those against the bill 
wild with triumph, those in favor 
shouting above the Bedlam vigor- 
ous protest of their own innocence, 
added to the general pandemonium, 
and above it all there arose a great 
cheer for Brad McCullom, who had 
cornered the devil at his own game. 

In the gallery, Vansittart was 
ashen, sick with humiliation and 
rage; Midlidge purple with his own 
bursting emotions. For had not 
Larrabee been authorized to offer 
the gentleman from Hanover what- 
ever seemed best in the way of in- 
fluence, preferment or cold, hard 
cash? And Larrabee had not been 
heard from. The Midlidge party 
would have left, but Miss Midlidge 


flatly declined to go. It was just 
beginning to get exciting, and she 
was not in the least afraid of tne 
noise. Indeed, no. In some re- 
spects, Miss Midlidge was not un- 
like her father, and since she obvi- 
ously intended to stay until it was 
all over, they perforce must stay 
also, not daring to explain. 

Midlidge paid little attention as 
the hubbub gradually died down, 
the President standing patiently 
waiting at his desk, weary of pound- 
ing with his unheeded gavel; he 
heard the rapid calling off of names, 
the answering ayes and noes, very 
few of the former, since to vote now 
for Assembly No. 153 was little 
short of indictment. He only knew 
that it had hopelessly failed of pas- 
sage, and then the Clerk’s voice 
called off “Assembly Bill No. 14,” 
and McCullom was on his feet again. 
The gentleman from’ Hanover was 
smiling good-naturedly. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen: 
With reference to the corporation 
which is asking for this renewal of 
charter, I wish to say that under the 
old charter, which is in no wise 
changed in this bill, no traction com- 
pany in the State has given better 
service to the public than this. I 
know, because I use it every day. 
I held this bill up a long time, be- 
cause, as you know, my hobby is 
municipal ownership, but I have 
come to the conclusion that my city 
is not, as yet, ready for municipal 
ownership, and this bill is undoubt- 
edly the very best alternative. It 
will give me great pleasure to see 
it pass this Senate by a good major- 
ity.” 

And it did pass, while the man at 
the next desk leaned over and con- 
gratulated McCullom on his mag- 
nanimity and public spirit, and Mid- 
lidge breathed his first unimpeded 
breath in half an hour. McCullom 
glanced up casually and saw a fur 
jacket and a large bunch of purple 
violets, leaning well over in one of 
the gallery seats. 
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Twenty minutes later the Legis- 
lature was ready to adjourn. There 
was the sound of many feet in the 
corridor, and the House of Assem- 
bly surged in, that Speaker of the 
House and President of the Senate 
might exchange the customary civ- 
ilities of adjournment. A workman 
came in with a stepladder, and 
mounted it to set the obedient clock 
at three, the President watching him 
with gavel upraised. Some one 
started a popular song, and a hun- 
dred voices carried it along: “There 
will be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.” A humorous Assembly- 
man picked up a waste-basket filled 
with finely torn strips of paper and 
upturned it on the bald head of a 
fellow member, but McCullom, es- 
caping from these festivities, was 
out in the corridor, where Fagan 
followed him. 

“Brad, me boy, [heard you! Hur- 
ray! By the Lord, I thought you 
was in earnest, and I pulled the cork 
way under, and gave Vansittart the 
tip that very night!” 

“Much obliged for your assist- 
ance. It was a rotten gallery play, 
Tim, but nothing but a trick like 
that could have saved the day. 
Mustn’t be too squeamish in poli- 
tics!” 

He wriggled away from Fagan’s 
congratulatory hand, and was stand- 
ing calmly in the corridor near the 
gallery door as the Midlidge party 
came down. Vansittart ignored him, 
Midlidge bowed stifly, still finding 
magnanimity from McCullom a 
hard pill to swallow. Already Lar- 


rabee had slipped up to him and 
told him that it was all right, that 
he had been hanging around McCul- 
lom until the last moment, but the 
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fellow was so slippery that he had 
been unable to approach him finan- 
cially from any side. “Thank God!” 
said Midlidge fervently. But Miss 
Midlidge turned and held out her 
hand to the gentleman from Han- 
over, and McCullom discovered that 
brown eyes and purple violets form 
a most effective color combination. 
“I think you were splendid,” she 
said cordially, and with a dash of 
defiance intended as a passing les- 
son for her father and Vansittart. 
“And it was so good of you to make 
them pass papa’s bill. Please come 
around to-morrow and tell me all 
about it. I am so interested!” 


McCullom straightened his shoul- 
ders, dropped his voice to an irri- 
tatingly low pitch, and spoke with 
the obstinancy of a fixed purpose: 

“If I come, do you know what it 
means? I’m absolutely no good at 
taking no for an answer.” 

“Oh, as for that ” Miss Mid- 
lidge looked reflective, and half 
turned to go—“‘w-e-ell, don’t you 
think you would be a very poor poli- 
tician if you did?” 

In the next moment she was gone, 
And it is told in awed tones to this 
day, among the Legislators of that 
State, that when one of the race- 
track lobby came along a moment 
later ugly with resentment and more 
than half drunk, pushing roughly 
into the gentleman from Hanover 
and swearing vilely at him for a 
clumsy brute, Senator McCullom 
not only did not lay him flat-on the 
tiled floor of the corridor, and grind 
him to a powder then and there, but 
he steadied him on his feet and sent 
him off again, apologizing sweetly 
for standing in his way. 


























TO A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


FLORENCE JACKSON 


Full many a tangled petal lies across thy deep-hid heart—thou flower of Autumn days! 
Like t6° the lines of sorrow and of loss that Life weaves on the brows that wear her bays. 























AM going to plant lettuce 
and radishes this spring,” Mr. 
Witherspoon announced. 
Mr. Witherspoon always had an 
acute attack of gardening fever in 
the early spring. When the sap was 
stirring in the trees and the new leaf- 
buds swelling and the birds twitter- 
ing joyfully about the great business 
of nest-making, the longing to grub 
in the earth and plant things would 
come upon him. For several weeks 
he would get up at daybreak, waken 
his wife to tell her how much she 
was missing by staying in bed, and 
dig zealously in the back yard till 
breakfast time. Doubtless the fresh 
air and exercise were good for Mr. 
Witherspoon, and although the soil 
of the back yard was not particularly 
rich and was allowed to cake to 
_flinty hardness and cover itself with 
a mantle of weeds as soon as his hor- 
ticultural enthusiasm had spent it- 
self, an occasional spindling vege- 
table would be culled from it later 
on and make its appearance in a 
very small dish amid much rejoicing 
at the family board. If Mr. Wither- 
spoon neglected to say that vege- 
tables grown in one’s own garden 
had an entirely different flavor from 
those bought in the market, Mrs. 
Witherspoon would obligingly say 
it for him. The sentiment was one 
from which no one, looking at those 
particular vegetables could possibly 
dissent. 
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Mr. Witherspoon’s statement of 
his intentions was, therefore, no sur- 
prise to Mrs, Witherspoon, who re- 
sponded with as much as she could 
muster of the genial show of inter- 
est which she considered the proper 
attitude of a wife toward her hus- 
band’s harmless projects. She was 
in bed with an attack of the grippe, 
and her personal sensations did not, 
at the moment, lend themselves 
readily to enthusiasm. 

“By the way, dear, don’t plant 
your things this time in the middle 
of the back yard where the clothes 
have to be hung out,” she suggested, 
remembering a trying feature of last 
year’s gardening which had cost her 
a very admirable cook. 

“No, I won't,” he assented. “I 
am going to plant them in the rose 
beds in the front yard.” 

“Yes, you are!” jeered his wife. 
Did he think she would rise to such 
a fly? There was atime, perhaps, 
when she would have been guileless 
enough to do so. Her literalness 
had caused her many mortifications 
in her early married life. But she 
had learned at last to know when 
her husband was joking. 

“T have bought my seeds,” he in- 
formed her the next day. “I expect 
we shall have some fine radishes 
this year. There is so much more 
sun in the front yard than in the 
back, and you’ve had the soil well 
fertilized for those roses of yours.” 
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“Jack,” she gasped, “you are not 
really meaning to plant them in the 
rose beds?” Of course he was only 
teasing her, but she wished to be 
assured. 

“I certainly am.” 

“Shall I have the wash clothes 
hung in the front yard, too?” she 
queried a little hysterically. “I sup- 
pose they’d dry faster because 
there’s more sun.” 

“If you like,” said Mr. Wither- 
spoon haughtily. “I never interfere 
with any arrangements you may see 
fit to make.” 

“Jack, would you mind telling me 
what your object is in making a 
spectacle of our front yard?” 

“What do you mean by a spec- 
tacle? Something different from 
what the people next door have? I 
didn’t know you were such a slave 
to the conventionalities.” 

“T am not, when there is anything 
to be gained by defying them.” 

“There are large, fat, succulent 
heads of lettuce to be gained in this 
case and crisp red and white rad- 
ishes.” 

“But we can buy them, Jack. 
They’re very cheap.” 

“Can I buy the pleasure of seeing 
them grow? Or the glorious sense 
of tired muscles that comes to the 
honest delver in the soil?” 

“If what you want is delving, 
Jack, the back yard is the place for 
you. You would really get some 
exercise in spading that up. But the 
rose beds are in good condition al- 
ready. It would take you about five 
minutes to plant the seeds, and then 
your occupation would be gone.” 

“There would always be the 
watering and weeding, you know,” 
he said, rather lamely. 

All at once it occurred to Mrs. 
Witherspoon that she was wasting 
her breath and getting excited for 
nothing. Probably her husband had 
no more thought than she of plant- 
ing vegetables in the rose bed. Or 
if he had cherished such an insane 
idea he would abandon it now that 
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he knew how she felt about it. She 
must not insist upon a definite state- 
ment of his intention to comply 
with her wishes. She had a horror 
of being stupid, literal, insistent or 
tactless. She did.not know which 
of these dangers now confronted 
her, for she did not know what was 
going on in her husband’s mind, but 
the only way to avoid them all was 
to drop the subject. 

By Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
Witherspoon had so far recovered 
from the grippe as to be lying on the 
lounge in a tea-gown. Her husband 
had been reading aloud to her for 
a couple of hours. 

“I must go out and do a bit of 
gardening to get the cobwebs out 
of my brain,” he said, closing the 
book. “Anything I can do for you 
before I go?” 

She stifled the impulse to ask him 
where he was going to plant the 
seeds, and said there was nothing. 
She had a theory that if she showed 
perfect confidence in his common- 
sense he would be likely to justify 
it. 

“You ought never to show a man 
that you expect him to do something 
queer,” she reflected. “If he didn’t 
intend to do it, the suspicion hurts 
his feelings, and if he did, it only 
confirms him in his purpose. He 
thinks, ‘That can’t be so extraordi- 
nary, for it’s just what she expected 
me to do.’” 

Mrs. Witherspoon lay looking at 
the carnations her husband had 
brought her when he came home to 
lunch. They were beautiful things, 
long-stemmed, big-petaled, glowing 
with color and perfume. It was 
lovely of him to bring them. He 
really was good, and it was alto- 
gether horrid of her to keep wonder- 
ing where he was planting those 
seeds. She might go over to the 


window and look, but it was still 
a decided effort for her to walk 
across the room, and it would seem 
rather like a want of confidence in 
him anyhow. 




















He was not gone very long. Had 
he possibly had time to spade up a 
bed in the back yard? She assumed 
an air of cheerful sympathy. 

“How quick you’ve been! It was 
nice of you to hurry. Are they all 
planted now?” 

“All planted,” he assured her. 

“And where did you decide to 
dig the bed?” She tried to keep 
the thrill of anxiety out of her voice. 

“I decided not to dig it any- 
where.” He had detected the thrill 
and was having fun with her. 

She felt a little impatient under 
the tone of banter. 

“I suppose you planted the seeds 
in the rose beds, then?” she sug- 
gested scornfully. 

“To be sure I did,” he responded 
gaily. 

“No; but really, Jack,” she urged 
with a show of confidence that she 
did not feel. “I want to know where 
they are. I’m interested. It’s so 
stupid being cooped up here all the 
time without a breath of fresh air, 
and I’d like a little second hand.” 

He melted instantly. He was the 
most tender-hearted of husbands. 
He came over and sat down beside 
her and stroked her hair and 
caressed her hand. 

“Poor little girl! I wish you could 
come out and garden with me. It’s 
too bad. But it won’t be long. In 
two or three days, perhaps.” 

Was he trying to avoid answering 
her question or had he just forgot- 
ten? She did not wish to be child- 
ishly insistent, so she let it go. But 
she could not throw it off her mind. 
Two or three hours later she asked 
suddenly. 

“Jack, where did you plant the 
lettuce and radishes?” 

He looked at her as if she were 
crazy. 

“Haven’t I told you I planted 
them in the rose beds along the 
front of the house?” he exclaimed 
a trifle impatiently. 

“But I thought you were joking. 
I didn’t suppose you would really 
do such a thing.” 


The Witherspoon Garden. 
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“Such a thing as what? One 
would think I’d murdered my grand- 
mother. Don’t be ridiculous, Min- 
nie.” 

She did not wish to be absurdly 
captious. Of course it was a small 
matter. But she found herself un- 
accountably angry. 

“T suppose you understand my 
feelings about having those things 
in the rose beds?” she asked with 
exaggerated calm. 

“I ought to,” he returned good- 
naturedly. “You've described them 
enough.” 

She could not trust herself to 
speak again. Besides, there was no 
use. The case was hopeless. She 
picked up a magazine and let her 
unseeing eyes rest on its pages. 

Her silence was more eloquent 
than she supposed. Mr. Wither- 
spoon began to feel annoyed. 

“T wish you would allow me the 
same freedom of action that I allow 
you,” he said. “Do I interfere with 
your household affairs? Do I pre- 
scribe what sort of curtains you 
shall buy or what you shall order 
for dinner?” 


“If I were to have dinner served 
in the laundry perhaps you would 
enter a mild protest.” 

“On the contrary, I should con- 
sider that your doing it made it ab- 
solutely the correct thing. I should 
think how clever and original it was 
of you to select so unique a scene 
for our evening repast. I wish you 
regarded what I do in that light in- 
stead of constantly finding fault 
with it. It is enough for me to 
propose a thing to have you down 
on it.” 

“Tt’s too bad, dear, after you tried 
so hard to please me,” she said 
quietly. 

Was it lost on him or had he 
winced? She forebore to look and 
returned to the magazine. She had 
a wild, infantile desire to burst into 
tears, but that would be so obvious- 
ly absurd that she managed to con- 
trol it. 
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Mr. Witherspoon looked at her 
wonderingly. She wasn’t often dis- 
agreeable like this. Doubtless it 
was the effect of her recent illness. 
She was not quite herself. She was 
weak and nervous and irritable. It 
was his place as the strong and 
hearty male to be magnanimous. So 
he held his peace. 

Mrs. Witherspoon, on her side, 
registered a vow never to mention 
those wretched vegetables again. 
They would be her cross. She 
would bear it in dignified silence. 
A cross of lettuce and radishes! Of 
course it was ridiculous. She was 
quite capable of seeing that it was 
all ridiculous. But the _ serious 
thing was that he had not cared 
in the least how she felt about it. 
It wasn’t the lettuce and radishes 
that was serious. It wasn’t even 
their being in the rose bed that 
was serious. It was his not caring. 
Oh, this would never do. She was 
getting morbid. She must think 
about some of the nice things he 
had done lately that showed he did 
care. There were plenty of nice 
things to think about. 

“My seeds are coming up,” he 
proclaimed joyously one morning. 

His tone sounded confident of 
sympathy. Had he forgotten? 

“Yes?” she returned icily. 

She felt as if she were being un- 
kind to a child. 

“Oh,” he said, looking at her with 
troubled, innocent eyes, “you aren’t 
still huffy about that, are you? Just 
wait till you see a handful of 
sprightly red radishes lying by 
your plate! One bite is warranted 
to cure a much worse temper than 
yours ?” 

He kissed her as he passed, and 
his own spirits were so high that 
he did not notice her lack of respon- 
siveness. 

The seeds had indeed sprouted. 
The rich black rose beds were full 
of tiny delicate green leaves. Mrs. 
Witherspoon watched them grow 
with a malevolent eye, looking en- 


viously at the trig, undesecrated 
rose beds of her neighbors. Mr. 
Witherspoon tended them lovingly. 
He watered and weeded them and 
thinned them out. He had never 
had such fine plants before. 

“What have you here?” asked an 
important elderly lady, holding up 
her lorgnette and gazing at the rose 
beds. 

Mrs. Witherspoon flushed. 

“Don’t ask me,” she replied, with 
an attempt at nonchalance. “It’s 
something my husband has planted 
—one of his experiments, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes, something new, I sup- 
pose. Looks astonishingly like let- 
tuce. I shall want to see it when it 
blooms.” 

Mrs. Witherspoon felt hot and 
cold all over. Was the important 
person making fun of her? If so, 
she was very disagreeable. If not, 
she would feel that Mrs. Wither- 
spoon had been making fun of her 
when she came to look for blossoms 
and found full-blown lettuce heads. 

“Jack, you’ll have to take those 
things away before she comes 
again,” Mrs. Witherspoon said 
when she told him of the incident. 

“Hanged if I do,” he returned. 
“Can’t she attend to her own affairs 
and let us attend to ours? It’s dis- 
gusting the way you all truckle to 
her. What makes you so afraid of 
her? She won’t bite, will she?” 

“But she’ll think I deceived her.” 

“Well, you did, didn’t you? What 
possessed you to make a mystery 
of it, anyhow? Perhaps this little 
lesson will teach you that honesty 
is the best policy.” 

“But, Jack, will you 

“No, I won’t!” he cried with the 
energy of a long-downtrodden man 
aroused at last to a declaration of 
independence. 

The next two or three people who 
called made no reference to the 
vegetable garden, but Mrs. With- 
erspoon was constantly wondering 
whether they noticed it or not. At 
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last came a young woman more ob- 
servant or more curious. 

“What on earth have you got let- 
tuce in your rose beds for, Min- 
nie?” she exclaimed. 

“Jack put it there,” Mrs. Wither- 
spoon said, resignedly. 

“Oh,” returned the girl more re- 
spectfully. She was a rather mature 
girl and had that reverence for the 
male sex which is sometimes found 
in spinsters. 
idea was? 
slugs——” 

Mrs. Witherspoon caught at the 
suggestion rapturously. 

“Will eat the lettuce instead of 
the roses! That’s it exactly. It 
looks rather odd to mix vegetables 
and flowers.” 

“Oh, not at all,” murmured the 
other politely. 

“But it’s such a comfort to have 
the roses protected.” 

There had never been a slug in 
the garden, but the thing sounded 
plausible, and Mrs. Witherspoon 
offered this explanation to everyone 
whose eyes wandered toward the 
rose bed. Some seemed satisfied 
with it and some did not, but she 
clung to it desperately. 

“How silly I am to care!” she 
kept saying to herself. “There isn’t 
any principle involved. It’s a mere 
trifle. Why should I let it poison 
my life? Our wee scrap of garden 
is for our own pleasure, not for that 
of our friends and acquaintances, 
and if it pleases Jack to put his 
vegetables among the roses, why 
shouldn’t I let him? But, oh, dear 
me, that’s the trouble! It doesn’t 
make a particle of difference to him 
whether I like it or not—not a par- 
ticle. Of course there isn’t anything 
wrong about planting vegetables in 
a flower bed. It’s not at all as 
though he got drunk or made love 
to other women or embezzled the 
bank funds.” 

She laughed a trifle hysterically 
at the absurdity of the comparison. 
Where was her philosophy? Where 
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was her broad-mindedness? Where 


was her tolerance? Perhaps she 
had done ever so many things that 
were more objectionable to her hus- 
band than this was to her, and he 
had borne them in silence. The idea 
was impressive. She did not believe 
it was true, but the mere possibility 
was worth considering. Was she 
getting fussy and tyrannical? Had 
he humored her in his good-natured, 
large-hearted way till she was like 
a spoilt child? But why should he 
wish to do anything so ridiculous? 

She wondered what she would do 
when the dreadful things were ripe 
and he brought them in triumphant- 
ly—a dish of radishes for break- 
fast, a head of lettuce for lunch. 
He would be so happy and sure of 
pleasing her. He would not have a 
misgiving. Was it her duty to bury 
her just resentment, let bygones 
be bygones, and meet him in the 
same spirit? Could it be her duty 
to efface herself so completely—to 
turn her other cheek to the smiter 
and say “Thank you!” for the blow? 
Would he really think better of her 
for being so mushy and character- 
less? And could she _ possibly 
achieve this height even if she de- 
cided it was the right thing to do? 
Wouldn’t the blessed thing choke 
her if she tried to eat them? 
Wouldn’t she, in spite of herself, 
let fall some little sarcastic phrase 
that would neutralize the effect of 
her sacrifice—leave her the humil- 
iation of it and destroy its beauty? 
Would it not be permissible for her 
decline in a dignified way to partake 
of lettuce and radishes? It would 
hurt Jack’s feelings, of course, but 
didn’t he deserve to have them 
hurt? She doubted much, though, if 
he would receive the proper impres- 
sion from this line of action. He 


would probably think she was sulk- 
ing. Perish the thought! Then he 
would flare up and say something 
horrid and throw the whole collec- 
tion into the ash barrel, and she 
would feel ashamed, not he. 
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But, speaking of the ash barrel— 
there was an idea! Why hadn't 
she thought of it before? Words 
were open to the charge of nag- 
ging, silence to that of sulking. Not 
that Jack would say such things, 
but he might think them. Nagging 
was undignified and _ ineffective. 
Sulking was undignified and ineffec- 
tive. But action—wasn’t that the 
solution? One of two things: either 
he had treated her right or he 
hadn’t. In either case he could not 
complain if she emulated his exam- 
ple. He had not argued or fussed or 
sulked. He had just acted. He had 
paid no attention to her and gone 
ahead as if she hadn’t existed. She 
would do the same. 

There was not a moment to lose. 
‘She flew down stairs and out of the 
front door and began pulling up the 
young heads of lettuce and the im- 
mature radishes from the loose, 
rich earth. They came up easily, 
but there were a great many of 
them. She was flushed with ex- 
ertion and excitement when she got 
through. She felt some qualms of 
compunction as she stuffed the 
whole tender green and white and 
“ted mass into the ash barrel. She 


was sorry for the young growing. 


things. It was not their fault that 
they had been pianted in the rose 
beds. But, personally, she felt 
lighter-hearted than she had for 
weeks. 

There was still half an hour be- 
fore Jack would be home to lunch. 
‘She ran upstairs and put on a gown 
‘that he was very fond of, fixed her 
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hair the way that he liked best, 
and came down with sparkling eyes 
and a palpitating heart to meet him. 
Would he be very angry? 

He came in without looking to- 
ward the rose beds! 

They lunched most gaily to- 
gether. They had not been in such 
excellent spirits for an age. She 
kissed him good-bye and watched 
him from the window. He stopped. 
Yes—he was looking. He gave a 
smothered exclamation and hurried 
back into the house. 

“Minnie, where are the lettuce 
and radishes?” 

Her heart was flutteringly wildly, 
but her voice was almost steady as 
she answered: 

“In the ash barrel.” 

“What?” he shouted. 

“Yes, Jack”—her voice was more 
tremulous now—I put them there. 
I simply couldn’t live with them 
any longer. Every time I saw them 
I kept thinking how little you cared 
for me, and I couldn’t forgive you. 
Now I can. I’ve been just as hor- 
rid as you were, and there isn’t a 
bit of rancor left in my heart. Can 
you forgive me, Jack?” 

His face had been passing 
through all shades of bewilderment 
and distress as she spoke. He 
caught her in his arms before the 
last words were uttered. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you pull 
them up in the first place?” he 
cried. “I never dreamed you really 
cared.” 

And a great peace settled down 
on the Witherspoon household. 








THE PRICE OF HIS FREEDOM. 





By SARA 


URING the morning of a day 
late in June a young woman 
stood gazing at a field where 

the hay lay yellowing in the hot 
sunshine. Her brother had done the 
work of plowing, sowing and cut- 
ting, while she was to have the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. The hay-dealer 
in the town had promised to buy it 
at eight dollars a ton. 

Helen Moore looked over the 
thirty acres, and calculated how 
much the total sum would be. It 
seemed like a fortune to her, as it 
opened the way to a wider and 
higher career than awaited her as 
teacher of the district school. This 
pleasant meditation stirred her fancy 
and transformed the little piles of 
hay into the various buildings of the 
State University. The growth of 
trees on the farther edge became the 
picturesque Berkeley oaks extending 
their shade as an invitation to the 
passing student. She saw herself 
sitting beneath an oak _ studying 
some difficult problem or crossing 
the campus to enter one of the lec- 
ture halls. She passed through the 
term with a brief home visit at 
Christmas. The field was plowed 
and sown, the hay was cut and sold 
again, and she went through the 
second year as successfully as she 
did the first. 

The sharp bark of a dog broke 
her reverie. She passed her hand 
across her eyes, laughing softly to 
herself as she murmured: “Well, my 
dream was encouraging, but it was 
only a dream after all. I wonder 
if it will ever be realized.” She 
looked wistfully at the hay that bore 
the same relation to her that the se- 
cretly guarded bag of nuggets bears 
to the miner who has greedily un- 
earthed them. 
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It was Helen’s ambition to take 
the full course at the University, 
but her widowed mother could not 
furnish the means, and her teaching 
brought her only a livelihood. The 
solution of the problem was to make 
the thirty-acre lot, that her mother 
owned, produce the means. To fur- 
ther this plan, Robert, her married 
brother, had volunteered to bring 
the implements from his farm and 
do the work. Now all was done, 
and Helen expected soon to receive 
the money necessary for her first 
year at the University. 

Later in the day Helen was lying 
in her hammock reading a San Fran- 
cisco daily paper. She read with 
keen interest the account of an out- 
break at Folsom Penitentiary. Of 
the several convicts who had at- 
tempted to escape one had entirely 
eluded his pursuers, and it was sus- 
pected he was making his way 
south. A detailed description ended 
with an offer of five hundred dollars 
reward for his capture. 

“Five hundred dollars,” mused 
Helen ; “how I should like to capture 
him. That sum would insure my 
course through the university.” 

The sound of excited voices sud- 
denly stirred her to action. Spring- 
ing out of the hammock she looked 
in the direction from which the 
sounds came, and saw a column of 
white smoke rising just across the 
slough, and within a hundred yards 
of her hay-field. The realization of 
what it meant made her weak and 
giddy, and: the voices became indis- 
tinct. ; 

A man ran up the road, shouting 
as he ran: “Wet sacks! Wet sacks! 
Get wet sacks!” 

As he jumped over the fence she 
recognized a neighboring farmer. 
This aroused her. The possibility 
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of action gave her strength and 
courage, and she ran to the barn. 
The farmer met her as she came 
out carrying a hose and a bundle of 
sacks. 

“Here, lads, come and get some 
wet sacks,” he shouted to two boys 
who at that moment were climbing 
over the fence into the next field. 
The eager and excited boys were 
soon supplied with dripping sacks. 

“Get down there along the slough 
lads, and try to keep the fire from 
Miss Moore’s hay.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Moore. 
We'll take care of your hay,” said 
the tallest one, with that excessive 
air of confidence so characteristic 
of boyhood. 

Helen tried to smile as the three 
boys dashed off, each one deeming 
himself an invincible fire brigade. 
The neighbor hurried after them 
with two sacks, just as some men 
ran into the yard demanding water. 
Helen showed them a brimming bar- 
rel from which they filled their 
buckets. Soon a steady line of men 
and boys were coming to the barrel 
to fill their buckets or wet their 
sacks again. 

A new impetus was given to the 
workers by the arrival of the road- 
sprinkler. A band of men with 
picks and axes made a way for it 
through the fences in order to get 
it as near as possible to a large 
barn that had caught fire. 

Little was said, and few orders 
were given. Each man understood 
the nature of his work, and by ex- 
perience had learned the most effec- 
tive way of doing it. There was no 
need for urging. Imperiled property 
seemed to belong to every man and 
each worked as though there was 
no one to save it but himself. 

Helen stood on a box watching 
the operations. Her three, vigor- 
ous young fire-fighters were guard- 
ing the slough. Black, hot and per- 
spiring they worked with an energy 
equaled only by the flames, and 
thought they were having the sport 
of their lives. 


Helen gave a low cry and dash- 
ing into the barn came out with two 
sacks, which she doused in the bar- 
rel. She climbed over the fence in- 
to her own field and ran to where a 
thin line of smoke showed against 
the trees. As she neared the spot 
she was relieved to find it was the 
stubble and not a hay-cock that was 
burning. Her wet sacks proved 
effective and the fire was soon out. 

She looked anxiously over the 
ground. Just across the slough a 
large field with all the surrounding 
fences was burning fiercely and the 
wind was carrying enough sparks 
to fire the whole country. The fire 
was trending southward and the 
steadily increasing number of work- 
ers were fighting it there. Several 
farmers were out blowing fire- 
breaks wherever it seemed exped- 
ient to do so. 

No one besides herself was in the 
field. She understood the reason of 
this. The county road lay along 
the northern boundary with a waste 
space beyond. The creek, which 
was like a small river at this point, 
edged the eastern side. If her crop 
burned, there was little liability of 
it going farther in that direction; 
while away to the south stretched 
broad fields of extensive culture and 
many large buildings stood in dan- 
ger. Helen knew that her thirty 
acres would not get the same con- 
sideration as the larger fields. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom her 
field would be sacrificed for the 
greater gain. She felt no resent- 
ment at this, knowing it to be com- 
mon justice. She must accept the 
inevitable, and instead of the year 
at the University, for which she 
had planned and worked, she saw 
another dreary year of teach- 
ing with uncertainty clouding the 
future. 

The activity of the sparks left her 
no time for grief. While working 
she was startled to see a man 
watching her from under a clump 
of willows. Helen looked at him 
curiously. 
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“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“The fields are burning. What 
are you doing there?” 

“IT was resting,’ he answered. 

Helen knowing him to be a stran- 
ger, and judging him to be a tramp, 
eyed him angrily. “Come!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t shirk. Take this 
sack and help me. It is worthless 
men like you who cause this trouble 
and loss.” 

He obeyed her promptly, and she 
kept him busy, or more truly the 
sparks kept them both busy. Helen 
was too much excited to appreciate 
the service that the stranger was 
rendering her. Self-interest posses- 
sed her, and she looked upon him 
simply as a fortunate acquisition. 
She was-beating out the smoulder- 
ing stubble when a call from her 
assistant caused her to turn. With 


a sharp cry she threw down her sack 
in despair. She saw the south fence 
on fire. 

“It is all gone now,” she gasped. 


“We cannot save it.” 

She ran toward the fence but the 
flames and heat repelled her. A fa- 
miliar sound reached her ear and she 
looked eagerly in the direction of 
the railroad track. 

“There is the sheriff and a lot 
of his men coming down on a hand- 
car. Maybe they will help us,” she 
cried. 

“The sheriff?” gasped her com- 
panion. “I’m tired of this work. 
I’m going to quit.” 

“No, you’re not,” ordered Helen. 
“IT need you now more than before. 
What are you afraid of?” 

Helen hallooed to the men who 
had left the hand-car and started for 
the burning fields. 

“Sheriff! Sheritf!” she called; 
won’t you send some men to put 
out the fence fire?” 

Sheriff Brown, who knew what 
the ambition of the school-teacher 
was, waved his hand to her and 
spoke to the men, three of whom 
made a brisk run for the fence. They 
were fully equipped after the man- 
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ner of country fire-fighters, with 
sacks, buckets, axes and shovels. 

“Toss over a couple of buckets 
and we will get some water,” shout- 
ed Helen. 

“Here,” she ordered, handing the 
buckets to the stranger. “Go up 
and fill them and wet the sacks, 
also.” 

“Is the sheriff among these men?” 
he whispered. 

“No, he isn’t. You hurry and 
don’t run away or I’ll send him af- 
ter you.” 

Helen did not realize the signi- 
ficance of her threat. Upon his re- 
turn he worked with Helen to pre- 
vent the fire spreading in the field, 
while the men worked valiantly at 
the fence. At last, after hours of 
hot, exhausting work, all danger 
seemed past. 

Helen’s anxiety did not permit 
her to think of fatigue. But the hot 
work had told on her helper. With 
excitement and danger past Helen’s 
natural kindliness found expression. 
She looked at the stranger where 
he had thrown himself exhausted 
on the hay. 

“This has been too hard for you; 
you appear very tired.” 

“Yes,” he answered with a faint 
smile. “My strength is exhausted.” 

Helen exclaimed: “I see some of 
the men going into the house. 
Mother must be serving coffee; 
Come up and have some; it will ao 
you good.” 

“I would rather stay here,” he 
responded feebly. 

“Indeed you must not,” said 
Helen decidedly. “In return for 
what you have done for me I am 
going to do something for you.” 

She entreated and commanded 
until he finally consented to go with 
her. They started across the field, 
Helen dragging her weapon of con- 
quest after her. As they went she 
told her companion of what she had 
hoped to realize by the sale of the 
hay. When they reached the fence 
he was scarcely able to climb over. 
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“I am sorry,” Helen said, sooth- 
ingly, “that 1 have worked you so 
hard.” 

“It is the heat,” he answered, 
wearily. “Besides I have not had 
food for two days.” 

Helen exclaimed pityingly: “You 
poor fellow! Come up to the house 
and you shall have all you want.” 

“No,” he answered with sudden 
alarm, as two men left the house. 

“Let me go in here.” And he 
dodged into the barn with such haste 
that Helen was puzzled. He threw 
himself down too weary to care 
where he lay. Helen looked at him 
with. concern. 

“If you come to the house and 
wash yourself and have some dinner 
you will feel much refreshed,” she 
suggested gently. 

‘If it is not too much trouble, 
would you please bring me some- 
thing to eat here?” 

“IT would not consider it trouble, 
but you would be much more com- 
fortable at the house.” 

“IT prefer to remain here,” he ans- 
wered firmly. 

Helen was perplexed. She knew 
by his address and bearing that he 
was not an ordinary tramp, and his 
anxiety with regard to being seen 
aroused her suspicions. She left 
the barn, and soon returned bring- 
ing a basin of water, soap and towel. 

The stranger rose and attempted 
to draw off his coat. Helen helped 
him and was startled to see the butt 
of a revolver in his pistol pocket. 
He turned quickly and drawing it 
out, slipped it into his coat which 
he laid carefully on the woodpile. 
Helen made no remark and he 
thought she had not seen the 
weapon. Tossing his hat aside he 
commenced to wash his _ hands. 
Helen scrutinized him, and a look 
of amazement came into her eyes. 
His hair was closely cropped. He 
had showed fear at the mention of 
the sheriff. He avoided meeting the 
other men, and then that revolver! 
She thought rapidly and acted quiet- 


ly. Stepping to the other side of 
him she saw the scar on his neck 
and the tattoo on the right wrist, 
mentioned in the newspaper descrip- 
tion of the escaped convict. The 
resemblance was perfect and she 
was Satisfied as to the man’s iden- 
tity. 

When he had washed his hands 
she took the basin and went to get 
clean water. She pondered on the 
situation. This was the most ex- 
citing incident of the day. The sup- 
pressed agitation under which she 
was laboring nearly suffocated her. 
Exhausted by the labor of the last 
few hours, she was not able to con- 
tend with the conflicting emotions 
that took possession of her now. 
Looking down at the field burnt in 
places, she thought sorrowfully of 
the diminished value of the hay. In 
spite of long waiting and well-laid 
plans she was no nearer the realiza- 
tion of her ambition than she was 
a year ago. Much of the fence sur- 
rounding the field would have to 
be replaced, and the price of the 
damaged hay would not be sufficient 
for her needs. 

A feeling of bitter resentment 
crushed all compassion and she de- 
termined to profit by any means 
that might further her plans. She 
was convinced that the stranger 
now hiding in the barn was the es- 
caped convict. He was exhausted 
beyond the power of resistance. A 
large number of men were loitering 
around the place, and the sheriff 
was within hailing distance. Five 
hundred dollars was the price of 
the convict’s capture, and he was in 
her power. Helen went back to the 
barn. When she entered, the stran- 
ger was lying in the corner farthest 
from the door. 

“T was too tired to wait,” he said 
apologetically. 

Helen did not answer, but setting 
down the basin picked up his coat, 
and darting out shut the door with 
a bang and slipped the heavy bolt 
into place. 
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The convict was completely off 
his guard, and the rapidity of 
Helen’s actions made him a pris- 
oner before he had the slightest in- 
timation that she suspected him. 
Forgetting weakness and fatigue 
he sprang to the door and tried to 
force it open. 

“Open the door! Open the door!” 
he cried wildly. “What do you 
mean by locking me in here?” 

Helen stood on the outside, as 
excited and frightened as her pris- 
oner. 

“I know who you are! You are 
John Ashton, the escaped convict. 
I shall deliver you over to the 
sheriff.” 

“Is that the way you reward peo- 
ple who serve you?” he demanded, 
as he peered out anxiously through 
a wide crack in the door. 

Helen winced at this allusion to 
her ingratitude, but she answered 
boldly: “There are five hundred dol- 
lars offered for your capture and I 
want the money.” 

“You want money, and for five 
hundred dollars you would put a 
man into prison for the rest of his 
life.” 

“You stole more than that, and 
got yourself into prison.” 

The prisoner dropped to the 
ground, and thrusting his hand 
through a knot-hole made a frantic 
clutch at Helen’s skirt. She struck 
his hand several times to make him 
let go, but he held on desperately, 
piteously begging her to listen to 
him. 

“I wanted money, too; wanted it 
as much as you do, but there was 
no convict handy for me to get a 
reward for, and as I was handling 
large sums that did not belong to 
me I was tempted and took some. 
That was wrong, I know, but there 
are worse crimes. I have never 
taken a human life nor forced a fel- 
low creature to a life of hopeless 
misery. When you saw me hiding 
in the trees I did not refuse to help 
you. I made no attempt to escape. 
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I felt sorry for you in your distress 
and worked hard to save your hay, 
using up the little strength that I 
had. You know that I have saved 
your hay! You know I have! I 
trusted you and came up here, and 
now you would betray me!” 

He paused in his ardent appeal, 
and Helen interrupted him hastily. 
“The fences are burned, the hay is 
damaged and I must have money. 
There is the sheriff now!” She hal- 
looed to Sheriff Brown, who was 
about to depart. 

Helen stood close to the barn door 
pinnioned there by her own pris- 
oner. Her whole being was swayed 
alternately by avarice and compas- 
sion. She was a girl naturally kind 
and generous, but for the time be- 
ing her ambition allied with a de- 
termined will so dominated her un- 
selfish propensities that she felt 
equal to sacrificing any one in order 
to accomplish her purpose. 

The prisoner, her intended vic- 
tim, was equally ambitious. In a 
misguided moment he had stolen 
and had been condemned to the 
slow agony of twenty-five years ret- 
ribution. The desire for liberty and 
dread of the uncompromising future 
gave him courage to execute, with 
the assistance of friends, a well- 
planned and successful escape. A 
week of courage and fear, hope and 
despair, liberty and starvation fol- 
lowed. Weakened from lack of 
sleep, anxiety and hunger, he had 
entirely exhausted himself in 
Helen’s services. The man was des- 
perate and determined—the woman 
equally so. It was ambition pitted 
against ambition, with the woman 
holding the advantage. In his ex- 
tremity he was forced to a piteous 
appeal to the heart of the woman. 

He pulled frantically at her skirt. 
“For God’s sake, don’t send me back 
to that wretched life; it will be 
harder than ever. I would lose all 
privileges and be in a solitary cell, 
with little to do but think, till I 
would almost go mad. Nothing to 
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do but curse my folly. I am young, 
life and liberty are sweet to me. 
Don’t, please, give me up! To you 
it means only a little money to 
carry out some special plan—to me 
it means my happiness, my life, and 
all that I might become! Don’t rob 
me of this chance to redeem myself 
and force me back into those degen- 
erating conditions that will only 
make me a hopeless criminal.” 

“By your own act you have made 
yourself a criminal. You are liable 
to capture at any moment, and if I 
get the reward it will enable me to 
take better care of my mother.” 

His voice had become strained and 
broken from the force of his emo- 
tions. 

“T have an old mother,” he 
moaned. “Her heart is broken and 
for her sake I want to be free to lead 
a life that shall compensate for the 
past. lf you give me up I'll curse 
you! I'll think of you at the Uni- 
versity getting your education with 
the price of my freedom, and I'll 
curse you every waking moment 
and haunt you every sleeping mo- 
ment if you betray me!” 

Helen stooped down and gently 
touched the hand that gripped her 
skirt so tightly as to almost tear 
the piece out. 

“Let go of my skirt. 


The sheriff 
is coming and he will see your 
hand,” she said softly. 

The touch of her hand, the tone 
of her voice seemed to make him a 
promise, and he promptly released 


her. Tremblingly and fearfully he 
strained his ears to listen. Helen 
laid the coat on the ground and 
moved forward to meet the sheriff. 

“Did you want to speak to me, 
Miss Moore?” he asked as he ap- 
proached. 

“Yes,” replied Helen in a hard, 
strained voice. “I wanted to thank 
you and the men for the assistance 
that they rendered me in putting out 
the fire.” 

“Oh, no thanks are required! We 
would all do more than that to help 
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you. I am sorry you have sustained 
any loss.” 

“I am thankful that it was no 
worse. Please extend my thanks to 
the men.” 

“IT will,’ he answered. “You 
should get some rest, Miss Moore; 
you seem badly shaken. Good-bye,” 
he added, starting off. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Brown.” 

Helen stood in deep thought for 
a few moments, then turned slowly 
and opened the door of the barn. 
Her prisoner, agitated and trem- 
bling with emotion stretched out his 
hands to her, while the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

“Oh, you haven’t done it! You 
haven’t done it!” he sobbed. “Now 
you will let me go, won’t you?” 

Helen seated herself and looked 
fixedly at him. “What will be the 
result if I do let you go?” 

He raised himself on his elbow 
and leaned toward her, his face 
strained and eager. 

“I have a brother ready to help 
me; he sent me money so I could 
join him. But unfortunately I lost 
most of it in my flight, and that 
leaves me stranded.” 

“If you reach your brother, what 
then ?” 

“He has good prospects in South 
Africa and will take me there. I 
have had plenty of time to think and 
have settled on a new mode of life 
that shall justify my being free. I 
can do no good to the world or my- 
self as a prisoner, but give me my 
freedom and I shall live a worthy 
life and make my mother happy 
again.” 

Helen sat with her elbows on her 
knees, and her face in her hands; 
she slowly nodded her head and did 
not speak for a few moments, while 
her captive watched her in sus- 
pense. Finally without looking at 
him, she said in a low voice. 

“You shall go free; no act of mine 
shall deprive you of the opportunity 
for redemption. I will get you some- 
thing to eat.” 





The Price of 


She brought him food and coffee 
and left him alone while he ate. 
Later, on her return, he greeted her 
with a smile.. 

“Do you feel refreshed?” she 
asked kindly. 

“Thank you, yes.” 

“You may sleep here to-night,” 
said Helen. “And in return for the 
services that you rendered me in 
the field to-day, I will give you this 
money that I had saved. I want 
you to know that I was induced to 
change my mind because of your 
promise to lead a better life and 
because of your mother. I wish you 
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God speed and every success. Good- 
bye.” 

look of incredulity and amaze- 
ment met Helen’s offer. She laid 
a small purse in his hand and was 
gone before he could speak. 

* ~ * * 

Helen taught in the district school 
that fall and winter. When the 
winds were rustling the hay in the 
thirty-acre lot the next spring a 
registered letter from Cape Town 
reached her. She opened it in won- 
derment. A draft for five hundred 
dollars was folded in a sheet of 
paper, on which was written: “The 
price of my freedom.” 





Across the Autumn Grasses. 





By ALOYSIUS COLL 


Out in the twilight aureole of gold, 
Come! let us walk to Day’s far western door, 
Sun-sentried, and Love’s pass-word sing upon 
The autumn grasses—mattress of the moor. 


How fit for us to roam here, who have seen 
So many years die down into the West, 

And learn how late the blessings of the sun 
Upon these withered grasses fall and rest! 


Ah! love, if we but knew, above the dim 
Conviction of the heart’s despairing truth— 
The inevitable cloud of age—still burns 
The autumn sunlight of eternal youth. 


Have we not looked too high, for joy? 


Behold! 


The sun is low—and we can read his face, 


Blushing from happiness! 


At our own feet 


Sometimes we miss the joy, so low its place! 


Aye, at our feet the autumn grass—dead! dead! 
But wander this way, love, with me in spring— 
And these sear tufts we trample then shall have 
Green vigor and the thrill of birds that sing! 








By EPHRAIM WEBER 


AVE bent himself over his siz- 
zling frying-pan and whittled 
into it two massive potatoes. 

He noticed that this was wearing 
off the tobacco crust from the blade 
of his pocket-knife, and making it 
look much newer. A feeble air came 
whistling through his red mous- 
tache. In the rubbish corner of the 
room his wolf hound lifted his head 
out of the billows of a buffalo robe, 
and with a twitching nose greeted 
the browning butter. A big horse 
stuck in his head through the win- 
dow hole, ears falling apart, eyes 
closing, lower lip dropping, alto- 
gether unlike a culinary critic. 

Dave covered the pan with his old 
shingle, and took his bowl to go 


milking. The cat, as usual, sat wait- 
ing on the buffalo skull to have her 
face milked into. She had come to 
enjoy the lacteal douche at her end 
of the squirt as much as her master 
at his, but this timie the dart lacked 
something of that hissing, boring 
force which had so often made puss 
cut the most facetious capers Dave 
had ever seen anything cut; so she 
playfully pawed that white, warm, 
jerky jet, and swallowed it with in- 
different gulps—until it dodged into 
her ear and made her dramatic. 
The solitary milker, as he took 
his foaming bowl toward the shack, 
stopped. From far away—from the 
peopled coast—the evening Chinook 
blew rose-messaged over his bare, 
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shaggy head. “Oh, the wide human 
world!” he wundersighed. As he 
looked out upon “the encircling vast- 
ness,” he felt himself for the thou- 
sandth time, but never so unbe- 
friendedly, in the hollow heart of 
nowhere. North and south, east and 
west—endless silence and prairie: 
a rolling, wold-like prairie. For 
eleven years he had lived alone in 
that great Northern silence. That 
evening it oppressed him; he heard 
it. Nature at last had no solace, for 
her fellowship is thin, over-vast, eva- 
sive. She is everywhere and no- 
where. He had for years thought 
her sufficient ; but her love responds 
so drawlingly through the seasons, 
her face is so geographically for 
everybody, her soul so incapable of 
being taken home to the fireside, 
that the bosom of this one lost man 
would no longer be appeased. It 
cried out smotheredly for an essence 
he could talk with, shake hands with, 
and take with him to the shack. 
Could he have compiled from nature 
an organic femininity !—of the eter- 
nal mountains yonder for her frame, 
of those rosy, sunset clouds for her 
flesh, of the sunset itself for her 
lips, of that perfumed zephyr for 
her breath, of those gathering dew- 
beads for her eyes, of the purling 
brook down in the coulee for her 
voice, of his flowered grasses for her 
hair, of his dipping meadows for her 
dimples, of that June-flush for her 
dress, of the spirit of all these for 
her heart—into which, however, a 
reddest tide of woman-blood would 
have to swell. If thus from the four 
corners of the uplands he could have 
rounded up nature and corralled her 
in the being of a woman, how he 
would have dropped his bowl and 
mounted his fleetest broncho! 

A pricking on his leg broke his 
revery. The cat had licked up a 
blotch of milk on his boot, thence 
followed the white streak up his 
trowsers. He shook her off and en- 
tered the den with what “cow juice” 
he had left. 
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He looked into the mirror, not to 
admire himself, but to see a human 
face. Not seeing one he cared to 
look at, he turned and muttered 
something to the silence, for just 
then he felt hungry for “a mouth- 
ful of human speech.” Instead of 
resuming the preparation of his sup- 
per he sat down on a box, leaned his 
elbows on his knees, twisting a wisp 
of his hair. 

Suddenly he rose and took the 
broom. The cobwebs came down 
and the dust up. The said rubbish 
corner—skins, saddle repairs, 
“chaps,” branding irons, liniments, 
Shakespeare, oil cans, rifles, shirts, 
violin, botanical cards, nail kegs, de- 
bris—all underwent systematiza- 
tion out of the rough-and-tumble. 
The one room of the habitation al- 
ready looked so much more tolerable 
through the twilight of dust that it 
gave his purpose aesthetic momen- 
tum—which, indeed, it needed, for 
every time he sneezed in that rusty 
powder he sneezed away a few volts 
of his electric and bizarre intent. 
Hound and horse and cat wondered. 
The thought he was executing made 
a new man of him—the man he used 
to be. Suddenly, at thought of the 
childishness of it, he dropped his 
broom a moment, but presently went 
at it again, from sheer dread of inac- 
tive brooding. O God, find us al- 
ways something to do against that 
snaky melancholy! 

Down at the creek he washed off 


his grime and old ways. A half 
handful of table knives and forks 
went with him. These he sawed up 
and down in the coarse sand until, 


like his pocket-knife, they looked 
much newer, the more so for the 
moon’s exaggeration of their irides- 
cence. The already maimed forks 
lost two times more by this mode 
of scouring. The mosquitoes were 
drinking him; he fled into the den, 
shaved, then threw off his buck- 
skin shirt for neglige, which he first 
had to iron, put on his tweed suit 
and best tie, and brushed up his 
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riding boots. All this he hid be- 
neath a white cooking apron, which 
had years ago come to him through 
the mail anonymously, and was 
now being used for the first time. 

The fried potatoes went to 
the hound. The scalloped form 
would better rise to the dignity of 
the occasion, and he spared no cream 
ner eggs on them. The bread 
crumbs he fried in brown butter be- 
fore interlarding them among the 
potato slices; also the precious: last 
of a jar of nutmeal, mellow with 
memories of his buried mother, he 
sprinkled into the dish, not forget- 
ting to throw in spriglets of parsley. 

First, however, he had prepared 
a roast of venison, which was all 
the more ambrosial for having been 
shot out of season, and when he put 
the potatoes into the oven, a wild- 
ish aroma suffused the purity of his 
apron and brought back old days, 
old forests, old dogs, old rifles, old 
faces, old happiness—when the 
Heart Hunter had not pierced deeply 
with his arrow. 

The bachelor set his decrepit ta- 
ble, having sweetened it with the 
table-cloth of old newspapers. He 
laid two covers. Somewhere in the 
still night, the coyotes were yelping 
and yawling to announce, he knew, 
to all their hungry clan, a new-born 
calf or two. The rancher was in- 
different; in his present mood his 
beeves were secondary. The dis- 
tant hullabaloo gathered volume and 
passion—he wild roses. His apron, 
gleaming ghostly in the moon, start- 
led a band of wild and nervous bron- 
chos into a snorting stampede. The 
wolfish bacchanal grew uncommon- 
ly savage. Soon a bawling and bel- 
lowing of cattle was mingled with it 
—which dispelled his flower mood. 
He ran home with his bouquet, fed 
the fire copiously, and with rifle and 
hound rode for the ravine whence 
the fray seemed to issue. In the 


middle of a meadow his three hun- 
dred cattle were trying to defend the 
spring calves against a pack of tim- 


ber wolves plus an auxiliary of coy- 
otes. The bulls bellowed and bored. 
The cows showed them how. In 
the dim jumble Dave saw a yarring 
wolf on the horns of a bull. The 
hound sprang into the tangle, and 
like his companion before him was 
torn asunder. The rider fired from 
his horse and was bucked off. 
Mounting again he repeatedly fired 
into the thick of it, hit or miss what 
he might. Again and again he shot, 
until he concluded that if he would 
let the wolves eat his herd instead 
of shooting it, he would save his 
bullets. However, he laid as many 
wolves as cattle which enraged these 
but disheartened those, so that the 
marauders at last put for their jun- 
gles. Some calves were mangled. A 
portly, uninjured one, which he had 
shot dead he threw across his horse, 
and binding it with the saddle 
thongs, rode home, alone, houndless, 
absent-minded. 

Approaching the lighted shack, 
on other nights so dark, the solitary 
one let this escape—but only the si- 
lence heard: “O fate, if she were in 
and greeted me at the door!” 

But she wasn’t, she didn’t. Not in 
a story, but in the Northern Silence, 
did this man live, move and have 
his being. Not so much as a phan- 
tom, an eidolon, responded to his 
yearning. Yet he laid covers for 
two. 

The fire was out. His potatoes 
and venison were scorched. He 
threw them out. Did he curse? Did 
he pity himself? The glory of pio- 
neering bachelors who are “there to 
stay,” is that they regard petty rav- 
ing and self-pity the unpardonable 
sin of the tenderfoot. How grand 
is their large, unsmiling, leathery, 
slangy humor! As Audubon and 
Carlyle re-created their destroyed 
manuscripts, or as Emerson saw his 
library burn, in this spirit Dave re- 
placed his viands, supplementing 
the venison with a riblet of veal. It 
pained him to have nothing better 
than cheesy, yeastless, baking-pow- 




















der bread. Desert on a bachelor’s 
table, except it be some sawdust or 
other served with tar, is a sign and 
wonder. This bachelor had a lus- 
cious jar of cherries, also the gift 
of his sainted mother, which he had 
reserved from season to season for 
some possible great occasion—and 
at last it had come.. Like wine the 
contents gurgled out—into the dip- 
per, for the want of dishes. Likewise 
it had to be the milking bowl, much 
cleansed, in which he arranged those 
feminine creatures, the roses, a pink 
mosquito net on the center of the 
table acting kindly as a doily under 
the bowl. The venison, veal and 
scalloped potatoes were not pretty 
good, but quite good, and were now 
steaming on the table. The gravy 
was an achievement. The coffee had 
French perfection. Beyond the 
roses stood a decanter of old claret. 

Wasn’t it about time for some- 
thing to happen? 

There were two places at the ta- 
ble. The bachelor, in silent pathos, 
set his creaking arm-chair before the 
other place. 

Who was to sit in it? Did he see 
a face leering in through the win- 
dow? Was the feast to conquer 
with kindness some _ retributive 
ghost? Did he hear strange sounds? 
Was the shack growing necroman- 
tic? 

The solitary one tiptoed a pil’ow 
into the arm chair. His watch 
ticked. The night Chinook gasped. 
The kettle droned dyingly. Some- 
where a hound seemed moaning. 
Was the Black Camel on the trail? 

Nothing happened. There ought 
to have been a rap on_ the door, 
startlingly, thrillingly gentle. She 
ought to have appeared. It would 
make the narrative interesting to 
place her in that cushioned chair 
and have him carve her portion. But 
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it would be a fictive sin. There are 
calling bosoms with no outward his- 
tory that go on hearing, hearing the 
aching, answerless silence. Here 
was one. The bachelor sat down to 
his guestless banquet and looked 
into that arm-chair—looked, looked 
into it. Well, then, it was not bleed- 
ing Memory that sat in it, not im- 
mortal Fidelity to a lost love? Ah, 
the visitant was harder to face than 
these. 

Not eating a morsel he half-filled 
his and her glass with wine. Holding 
one in each hand, he clinked them, 
leered dreamily into that chair and 
said, before draining them both: 

“Here, by my lonely fireside, and 
in the presence of these roses, here's 
to you, my affianced Ideal; and here- 
with, God witness, I take you to 
wife!” 

The marriage was over, the feast 
untouched. The bridegroom tuned 
his old violin for solace. 

Was he demented? No more than 
the average man. His environment 
was different, so his trouble and 
method were different. It is vain 
to ask objectingly why he got him- 
self into this environment or why he 
stayed in it so long. It is just as 
vain to ask unsympathizingly why 
he hadn’t long ago mated with a 
creature of flesh and blood. There 
is a rock bottom reason for every- 
thing that is or isn’t. Say what you 
will, we are creatures, not masters. 
Choose as it pleases you—there is 
something behind your volition that 
makes you want to will thus or so. 
It was necessary that this man 
should have this life. 


The dawn, in its subtle Canadian 
tints, began to pencil the East, but 
it didn’t disturb the silence. 

The bachelor lit his pipe and went 
to bed. 














Luther Burbank of Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, was born in Lancaster, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, March 7, 1849. Even 
as a child he was very fond of plants. In 
school he was an apt pupil, but a very 
bashful and retiring one. He excelled in 
drawing and composition. There is no 
doubt he would have become famous as 
an author had he chosen literature as a 
profession, as he was gifted in his power 
of expression. 

When quite a boy he began work in the 
shops of the Ames Plow Co., in which his 
uncle, Luther Ross, was superintendent. His 
originality cropped out even here; he 
had been in the firm’s employment but a 
short time when he made a very valuable 
invention in the machinery, and his wages 
were multiplied twenty-five times. Every 
inducement was made him to remain and 
give the company the benefit of his in- 
ventive genius, but his strong love of Na- 
ture took him outside, and he entered his 
chosen profession, that of plant breeding. 
—EDITOR. 


initial success 


URBANK’S 
was the Burbank potato, and 
the spe of this gave him the 


needed furlds ,for the removal to 
California. He came to Santa Rosa 
in 1875, and soon built up a general 
nursery business, at the same time 
making various experiments in 
plant-breeding. He put in all his 
spare time, studying often late at 
night, to fit himself for his chosen 
work. In order to get a start he 
made collections of native seeds for 
Eastern and European seedsmen, 


wrote catalogues for other nursery- 
men, etc. 

His great industry, honesty and 
liberality to all his patrons built up 
so large a nursery business that he 
was no longer able to attend to it 
and have any time for his experi- 
mental work, which had grown 
dearer to him as he realized the pos- 
sibilities of this great unexplored re- 
gion of plant improvement. Accord- 
ingly he sold out his nursery and en- 
tered entirely into the business of 
plant breeding. 

His announcements, “New Crea- 
tions in Fruits and Flowers,” the 
first of which appeared in 1893, pro- 
duced a profound sensation through- 
out the horticultural world. As is 
usual with all pioneers of thought, 
he had to fight his way, and only 
after he had proved his point by the 
wondrous productions themselves 
were the critics able to actually be- 
lieve. Ministers reproved him from 
the pulpit with daring to interfere 
with God’s work, but in loving es- 
teem for his magical results, the 
common people called him the 
“Wizard of Horticulture.” 

His gentle personality, his entire 
unselfishness, and his generosity 
and kindness win him hosts of 
friends wherever he goes, but he is 
« great lover of home, and only when 
his labors have tired him and he 





Burbank’s Sebastopol Ex- 
perimental Farm. From 
fifty to five hundred dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit 
are grafted onto one tree 
for test. 


must have change, does he leave the 
modest little cottage on Santa Rosa 
Avenue. 

To his quiet home, where mother 
and sister have shared with him so 
many years the hopes and care of 
his life work, come, from all parts 
of the world, people distinguished in 


many professions to see this wonder- 


ful man, the Columbus who _ has 
opened indeed for us a new world 
in which but dimly as yet we realize 
all that his discoveries mean. 

The following is a limited list of 
the creations of Luther Burbank, 
varieties of fruits that are prolific in 
bearing, one tree yielding as much 
as many trees of the older sorts: 

Hardy varieties of fruits that will 
withstand frosts and intense heat, 
and grow and bear in countries that 
never before could produce such 
fruit. Varieties that by early and 


A STUDY IN 


The Pine Apple Quince 


Hybrid walnut, 
bank’s creation. 
fastest-growing 
nut tree known. 


A field of Shasta daisies on 
Luther Burbank’s farm at 
Santa Rosa. 


3ur- 
The 
wal- 


late bearing prolong the fruit season 
three or four months. 

Varieties that have long-keeping 
qualities, and will stand shipment 
to great distances, yet holding their 
fine flavor and beauty of form and 
color. Early bearing varieties so 
that one may plant an orchard of 
fruits and nuts and not have to wait 
for his grandchildren to reap the 
benefit, fruit trees bearing as soon as 
blackberries or raspberries. 

Changes in structure, fruits made 
larger, thorns eliminated, stones 
eliminated, shells made thinner, etc. 

Extra fine flavors and colors and 
sizes, such as pineapple quince, 
banana plum, etc. 

Entirely new fruits, as the plum- 
cot, a cross between the plum and 
aprrcot. 

Unusual colors in flowers, rare 
perfumes in flowers that were dis- 


PROPORTIONS. 


The old and the new. 
































One of Maynard's plums, the “Maynard.” 
The Maynard is one of the best plums 
for shipping. A small box was shipped 
across the continent in tne great heat of 
the Eastern summer, returned to Santa 
Rosa, California, and on opening, found 
to be in perfect condition as to form, color, 
and flavor, their long journey seeming not 
to have injured them in the least. One 
of those who sampled them on their re- 
turn, said they should have been called 
“The Jolly Traveler.” 


agreeable in odor, such as the dahlia, 
etc.; continuous blooming, powers 
of multiplication of bulbs, hardiness, 
so that many hot-house flowers are 
able to thrive in open field culture, 
improvements of grains and fodder 
plants, coffee, rice, sugar cane, cot- 
ton, etc. There seems to ke hardly 
any plant that he has not had for 


A Burbank creation, much reduced.--The 
Stoneless Prune 











a time in his school and given the 
benefit of his liberal education to 
some extent. 

But not the least of the achieve- 
ments of Luther Burbank has been 
the inspiration he has been to the 
youth of the country. They have 
seen what he has done, and listening 
to his enthusiastic explanations have 
taken a new interest in the scientific 
culture of the soil and improvement 
in plant creation, so that in future 
their heroes will not be the heroes 
of war and destruction, but the 
grander heroes of peace and produc- 
tion, and the man who makes the 

















*“PLUMCOT.” 
An entirely new fruit, cross between the 
plum and apricot. 


world better and more beautiful to 
live in shall be honored according- 
ly. 

In other words, he more than any 
other man perhaps, has made horti- 
culture the fashion, and has shown 
us that one need not be author, 
painter, poet or warrior to become 
justly famous, but that with his 
trowel he can chisel the living mas- 
terpiece, and with infinite patience 
and skill learn the secrets of plant 
life, and by its improvement elevate 
humanity to higher levels. 

Recently the King of. Horticulture 
has been assured of the assistance of 
the Government, and from various 
sources money is forthcoming to en- 
able him to persevere in his work on 
a much extended scale. 

Flowers are an open book for the 
miracle worker. They speak to him 
as poetry, music, life and love. They 
are that which make people better, 
the sunshine, hope, food and medi- 
cine for the soul. 

On this, his favorite subject, the 
master sings in a fluent key: 

“T wish to tell you simply just 
how to proceed in the production 
of new types of flowers and the im- 
provement of the older and the well- 
known ones. The chief work of 
the botanist of yesterday was the 
study of classification of dried, shriv- 
eled plant mummies, whosé souls 
had fled, rather than the living, plas- 
tic forms. They thought their clas- 
sified species were more fixed and 
unchangeable than anything in 
heaven or earth that we can now im- 
agine. We have learned that they 
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are as plastic as clay in the hands 
of the potter or color on the artist's 
canvas, and can readily be moulded 
into more beautiful forms and colors 
than any painter or sculptor can 
ever hope to bring forch. There is 
not one weed or flower, wild or do- 
mesticated, which will not sooner 
or. later respond liberally to good 
cultivation and persistent selection. 
The changes which can be wrought 
with the most plastic forms are sim- 
ply marvelous, and only those who 
have seen this regeneration trans- 
piring before their very eyes can 
ever be fully convinced. 


























LUTHER BURBANK. 
His latest photograph from an artist’s 
proof by Ross of Santa Rosa. 








A branch of Imperial Peach Plums. 


Branch three feet long. 


“It takes time, skill and patience 
of course. What valuable work is 
accomplished otherwise. These 
profound changes in plants go on 
quietly as do all the great beneficent 
up-building forces of nature. No 
powder is burned, no great guns 
are fired, no martial music is heard; 
the wonderful forces are of nature 
itself, quiet, persistent and power- 
ful. 

“What occupation can be more de- 
lightful than adopting the most 
prominent individual from among 
a race of vile, neglected orphan 
weeds, with settled hoodlum ten- 
dencies, down-trodden and despised 
by all, and gradually lifting it by 
breeding and education to a higher 
sphere? To see it gradually change 
its sprawling habits, its coarse, ill- 
smelling foliage, its insignificant 
blossoms of dull color, to an upright 
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plant with handsome, glossy, fra- 
grant leaves, flowers of every hue 
and with a perfume as pure and as 
lasting as could be desired. In the 
more profound study of the life and 
habits of plants, both domesticated 
and wild, we are surprised to see 


Miss Eschscholtzia, 


how much they are like children. 
Study their wants, help them to 
what they need, be endlessly patient, 
be honest with them, carefully cor- 
recting each fault as it appears, and 
in due time they will reward you 
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bountifully for every care and atten- 
tion, and make your heart glad in ob- 
serving the results of your work. 
Weeds are weeds because they are 
jostled, crowded, cropped and tram- 
pled upon, scorched by fierce heat, 
starved or perhaps perishing with 





of the great Papaver family 


cold, wet feet, tormented by insect 
pests or lack of nourishing food and 
sunshine. Most of them have no op- 
portunity for a blossoming out in 
luxurious beauty and abundance. A 
few are so fixed in their habits that 




















it is better to select an individual 
for adoption and improvement from 
a race which is more pliable; this 
stability of character cannot often 
be known except by careful trial, 
therefore, members from _ several 
races may be selected with advan- 
tage, and the most pliable and easily 
educated ones will soon make the 
fact manifest by showing a tendency 
to break or vary slightly or perhaps 
profoundly from the wild state. 

“Any variation should be at once 
seized upon, and numerous seedlings 
raised from this individual. In the 
next generation, one or several even 
more marked variations will be cer- 
tain to appear, for when a plant once 
wakes up to the new influences 
biought to bear upon it, the road is 
opened for endless improvement in 
all directions. The operator finds 
-himself with a wealth of new forms 
which it is almost as difficult to se- 
lect from as in the first place it was 
to induce the plant to vary in the 
least, and now comes the point 
where the skill of the operator is put 
to the severest test. 

“When a wild plant has been in- 
duced to change its old habits, fixed 
by ages of uniform environment, it 
needs some one with a steady hand 
at the helm to guide its bark into 
a new and more prosperous port, and 
into a condition of refinement and 
beauty sufficient to adorn any occa- 
sion. 

“Besides selection, another im- 
portant factor in the production of 
new flowers is in the amalgamation 
of the best qualities of two or more 
species or varieties by crossing; but 
crossing quite as often produces 
plants with the faults of both par- 
ents as all their virtues. Its chief 
value is in breaking the fixed char- 
acter of any type, then by careful 
selection of the best through several 
generations, more advancement may 
be made in a few years than could 
be made in a century if the fixed type 
had not been broken by the crossing 
of types or species. 
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“A certain type of the best should 
be kept in view, and all plants which 
do not closely follow the chosen type 
should be weeded out as soon as 
their vagrant character appears. 
Thus, in annuals fixed types may be 
produced, but in perennials, when a 
splendid type appears it can gener- 
ally be multiplied to any extent by 
budding, gratting or from cuttings, 
thus avoiding the care and time re- 
quired in making the character per- 
manent as with annuals. 

“We say to our Miss Golden Cup, 
or Miss Eschscholtzia, as the bon 
ton calls her: “This beautiful dress 
of bright golden hue which you have 
worn on all occasions is very becom- 
ing to you and exceedingly appro- 
priate to this land of perpetual sun- 
shine, but, Miss Golden Cup, if you 
will sometimes adorn yourself with 
a dress of white, pale cream or crim- 
son we could love you still better 
than we do.’ 

“Now, Miss Eschscholtzia, though 
having her family tastes thoroughly 
fixed, still belongs to the great Pa- 
paver race, which has often shown 
itself willing to adapt itself to the 
discipline of new conditions, even at 
first distasteful in the extreme. 

“So after taking Miss Golden Cup 
into our gardens and constantly 
making these suggestions to her, she 
hesitatingly consents to don a dress 
a shade lighter in color and then 
lighter still until we have her not 
only in dresses of gold but in deepest 
orange, light and dark shades of 
cream, purest, snowy white or all 
these combined. 

“We often meet }'r. Cactus or Mr. 
Thistle and sometimes almost lose 
our tempers on account of their iras- 
cible tendencies and punctilious re- 
ception, but after regaining our com- 
posure we say: Mr. Thornicuss! 
Ah, pardon me, Mr. Thistle, we can 
never enjoy your company while you 
wear all those tacks, pins and 
needles, you would look much better 
if you would drop those ugly thorns, 
they cost you too much to produce 
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and stick all over yourself peaked 
end out, and no doubt they make 
you almost as unhappy as.they do 
your neighbors. At heart you are 
a splendid fellow. All the slugs, 
birds, bugs, and animals like you; 
you are good enough to eat. 
“Now if we invite Mr. Thistle 
into our gardens and patiently and 
earnestly teach and thoroughly con- 
vince him that all the marauding 
animals shall be kept out it will not 
be very long before some member 
fo his tribe will see fit to partially 
discard some of these exasperating 
pins and needles and put on a more 
varying individual others are pro- 
duced which are absolutely spine- 
less, to remain so as long as_ the 
marauding animals do not disturb 
them, often becoming useful mem- 
bers of our parks and gardens. 
“Roses, blackberries, raspberries 
and gooseberries can also be made 
as perfectly thornless as strawber- 
ties or apples and by the same educa- 
tion and selection. Everything we 
now have in fruits, flowers, vege- 
tables or grains has ‘been brought 
to its present state of perfection by 
the same education or selection 
which is only a turning of the forces 
of nature into new channels for the 
welfare of mankind. By the patient 
application of these educative in- 
fluences the wheat, corn, rice and 
other plants which were once wild 
grasses have been induced to pro- 
duce enormous quantities of nutri- 
tious eggs which when divested of 
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their innutritious shells or coverings 
furnish food for all the earth. Plant 
life is so common all about us that 
we seldom stop to think that almost 
every good we have on earth is.pro- 
duced by their silent but all powerful 
forces. 

“The careful investigator is often 
amazed at the wealth of now forms, 
new qualities and new colors of 
fruits and flowers which nature 
seemingly showers upon all for the 
asking when once we know the way 
and apply ourselves to it. It takes, 
however, an intimate knowledge of 
the affinities of plants, a keen per- 
ception of the useful forms when 
prouduced, a sweet and abiding pa- 
tience which knows no end, and to 
carry on extensively, the purse of a 
multimillionaire, but any one can 
take in hand any one plant and in 
a few years produce wonders in vari- 
ation and improvement, and at the 
same time be gaining patience, 
knowledge, health, happiness and 
personal discipline, all of which are 
far above price and if a new and 
beautiful fruit or flower is produced 
which all the world wants, what a 
happiness has been secured not only 
for the author, but an added legacy 
of sunshine and health for all the 
world for all time to come. Are not 
these inducements enough to make 
ene wish to help along this great 
work of world wide import, impell- 
ing not only the destinies of tribes 
and nations, but the broader destin- 
ies of mankind?” 





LOST 


IN THE SANDS. 





By JOHN F. SIMMONS 


How like a little rivulet my life doth run, 
Grow ever smaller ’mid the desert sands; 
Whereas I hoped would come from highest lands 
Enough to turn, ere this, my rivulet to floods. 
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JULIET AND HER 


INTERPRETERS. 





By ROBERT HUNTER 


the pale 


“Know’st thou the land where 
lemon blows? 
And midst dark-glistening leaves the gold 


orange glows?” 
—Heine. 


to prominence in the English- 

speaking threatre since those 
days of old when women first 
dared walk the stage, has dreamed 
of Juliet as the ideal expression for 
her histrionic gifts, and sooner or 
later has assayed this most complex 
and difficult of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines. 


Ee to pre actress who ha’s risen 


Few who have thus rushed to the 
assumption have brought either the 
mental or physical attributes which, 
in a particular sense, it calls for su- 
premely. The very atmosphere of 
Shakespeare’s most exquisite love 
story, makes physical demands, 
which, save in rare instances, have 
been quite disregarded. Even beau- 
tiful Neilson and stately Mary An- 
derson (the best remembered Juliets 
of our day) were quite tnsuited to 
physically realize the  lustrous- 
eyed, dark-skinned maiden of four- 
teen—lithe, passionate, fully ma- 
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tured, yet ingenuous, that Shakes- 
peare so perfectly sketched as the 
Juliet of Verona. 

As Heine truly said: “Not Romeo 
and Juliet, but Love itself is the hero 
of this play.” 

Thus, first of all, the part of Juliet 
clamors for a woman who possesses 
the maximum of “temperament,” or 
soul, and the power to express it 
in surpassing degree. To quote 
Heine again, “Juliet loves for the 
first time and loves with the entire 
strength which belongs to a healthy 
body and soul. She is fourteen years 
old, which, in Italy, is as much as 
seventeen years of Northern reck- 
oning. She is a rosebud, opening 
in young splendor before our eyes, 
preparing for Romeo’s embrace. She 
has not learned what love is from 
secular or religious books; the sun 
has told it her, and the moon has 
repeated it, while her own heart 
echoed the refrain when she be- 
lieved herself alone at night.” 

3ut Romeo stood beneath the 
balcony and heard her speak, tak- 
ing her at her word. Her love is 
characterized by truth and health, 
and the maiden breathes it forth 
when she says: 


“Thou know’st the mask of night is on my 
face, 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 

For that which thou hast heard me speak 
to-night!”’ 


Heine has best indicated in 
poetic but accurate sentences, some- 
thing of the diversity, the strangely 
complex elements of Juliet’s char- 
acter. She is essentially pure and 
maidenly, possesses the very es- 
sence of truth or ingenuously truth- 
ful action, has the courage and di- 
rectness to act at once as her 
thought dictates, and being con- 
vinced that love is law unto itself, 
expresses in all simplicity and gen- 
erosity the extreme of passionate 
feeling and giving, unto willing ac- 
ceptance of death itself. 


William Winter counted it the 
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great virtue of Neilson that she 
brought to her rendition of this 
character from the moment of Jul- 
iet’s first appearance on the stage 
something of portent, some subtle 
impression of impending tragedy, 
and thus reflected the haunting 
sense of melancholy that seizes all 
readers of the drama. 

If correctly understood, it is Mr. 
Winter’s idea that by this means 
Neilson built a greater climax of 
interpretation, founding it on such 
sure ground that the wonderful sac- 
rifice of the last scene carried com- 
plete conviction. Other critics have 
expressed the same appreciation of 
Adelaide Neilson’s portrayal, and for 
the same reason. 

The part requires such extraordi- 
nary compass of emotion and tech- 
nique, that it is perhaps not singu- 
lar that of all the women who have 
played this role from 1662 until 
these days few stand forth promi- 
nently as exponents competent and 
satisfactory in all respects to the 
audiences of their times. The test, 
after all, is the judgment of the au- 
diences, for Juliet, in common with 
all Shakespearean heroines, has no 
established canon for interpreta- 
tion. 

Of course, with the years, tradi- 
tions have clustered thickly about 
the famous role, but Shakespeare 
himself gave no rules, doubtless for 
the good reason that, during his life- 
time, no woman ever assayed this 
or any of the glorious characters 
his fancy created. 

It is a pathetic thought that sad 
Ophelia, merry Rosalind, soulful 
Juliet, and all the other types of 
women fair that the master drama- 
tist gave to the universal stage, were 
in his time played by impish, red- 
cheeked boys; that the absolutely 
feminine qualities, each in turn so 
cried for, could never have been but 
faintly indicated by such interpre- 
ters as Shakespeare himself looked 
upon. 

Sydney Lee. one of the most ac- 
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curate and philosophical of the mod- 
ern biographers, calls attention, 
from these premises to the entire 
right of each new interpreter to 
fill the moulds of Shakespeare's 
feminine characters through subtle 
woman's intuition, with every fem- 
inine expression possible, and thus 
try to impart newer and truer pic- 
tures of what the Stratford bard 
meant to convey. 

This right of innovation is clear 
so long as it does not offend, and 
when it springs spontaneously from 
intuitive’ feminine instinct, is not 
only permissible, but highly wel- 
come. Hazlitt, Hunter, Rolfe and 
other critics have accentuated this 
privilege. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was Shakes- 
peare’s fourth stage work and the 
first of his tragedies. He was about 
twenty-six years of age when he 
wrote the play, and it was produced 
less than a year later. All the pas- 


sion of his great soul, inspired by | 


the acceptance and success which 
he had already won, were poured 
into Juliet and Romeo, types which 
his genius created to express hu- 
man love and passion in their truest 
and highest meanings. It is not 
strange, therefore, that so few in- 
terpreters should have been found 
competent to render adequately 
these great characters, created at 
white heat by a mind so lofty, so 
profound. 

With special reference to Juliet, 
it is the ancient plaint of the man- 
agers that an actress who can “look 
the part,” never possesses the ex- 
perience or ability, and one that 
could be deemed worthy to play it 
properly, cannot possibly picture 
the throbbing Veronese maiden of 
fourteen. 

Enough has perhaps been said to 
show something of the difficulties 
confronting a manager who desires 
to produce “Romeo and Juliet” in 
a reverent way, and more still, the 
perplexities confronting an actress 
selected for the heroine. The man- 
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ager’s effort is a thankless one, for 
he is sure, before he starts, even, of 
the condemnation of those who 
should support him most firmly. 
The position of ambitious young es- 
sayist of Juliet is more graceless 
still. Often have critics unmerci- 
fully slated commendable Shakes- 
pearean efforts of managers, while 
the new Juliet was referred to some 
phantom actress of a dead and gone 
past as the only model for her to 
study. 

As has been said, the original in- 
terpreters of Juliet were boys, and 
this condition lasted throughout 
Shakespeare’s life, but about 1661 
Desdemona, the first Shakespearean 
heroine to be properly treated, re- 
ceived for the first time the reali- 
zation that only a woman could give 
her. Richard Burbage was undoublt- 
edly the Romeo when the Veronese 
love-tragedy was first produced in 
Shakespeare’s day, and Will Kempe 
the original grave-digger, but the 
name of the boy who first spoke 
Juliet’s beautiful lines is lost. in the 
confusion of names in the roster of 
the Globe Theatre Company of that 
time. 

The first woman Juliet of whom 
we have definite record was Miss 
Saunderson, afterwards Mrs. Bet- 
terton, who played the part at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1662, to the 
Mercutio of her future husband and 
the Romeo of Mr. Joseph Harris. 
It was only a year before this that 
actresses had appeared on the Eng- 
lish stage, the fashion of casting 
women in feminine roles having 
been imported from France. 

Pepys, attending “The Beggar's 
Bush” at Killigrew’s Theatre, notes 
that then (January 3, 1661) was 
“the first time that ever I saw a 
woman come upon the stage.” 

Mrs. Robinson, and Mrs. Siddons 
(who was criticised as “too digni- 
fied and thoughtful to affect a 
maidenly love,” but “impassioned, 
terrific, and sublime” in her tragic 
scenes) were two famous early 
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Juliets. These were in Garrick’s 
days. Mrs. Siddons played to the 
Romeo of John Kemble. Charles 
Wingate writes: 

“Around the Juliet of Julia Gri- 
mani hangs no special fame, but yet 
a pretty romance. Juliet was the 
protege of the Countess of Suffolk 
and the offers of several nobles she 
turned aside for lack of love; but 
when in 1804, in spite of the efforts 
of her prominent friends, she adopt- 
ed the stage, her coldness thawed 
under the ardent passion of the Ro- 
meo that acted to her Juliet, and she 
married Charles Mayne Young, the 
Greek-faced rival of dark-skinned 
Edmund Kean two years after.” 

The first Juliet of importance to 
reach a high rank (men like Chris- 
topher North left felicitous testi- 
monies to her beauty as a woman 
and power as an actress) was a 
pretty Irish girl who obtained the 
opportunity to play Juliet and there- 
by make her first step to popularity, 
through a tantrum on the part of 
the leading actress of Dublin, who 
struck for more salary, refusing to 
go on with the play until her de- 
mands were granted. This was on, 
the 6th of October, 1814, and Miss' 
O’Neill’s Juliet of that night was ac- 
corded such favor as to lead to a 
good salary and ultimately to the 
driving from town of the petted 
favorite who had thus left the door 
open for an unexpected superior. | 
This Irish player eventually went to 
London, and there such wealth 
poured into her coffers that in 1819,’ 
when she married William W. Be- 
cher, M. P., “the generous girl was 
able to settle upon her family £ 30,- 
ooo of her legitimate savings.” 


Miss O’Neill’s Juliet to Charles 


Kemble’s Romeo was a combination 
that overawed any attempt of con- 
temporaries, and her later perform- 
ance with Macready as Romeo was 
the standard for many years. 
Fanny Kemble, the niece of the 
great Siddons, made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage as Juliet, and 


Wherefore 


art 


thou 


Romeo? 
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inaugurated a success destined, in 
the very first season (1829) to save 
Covent Garden, the theatre of her 
father, from bankruptcy. 

Mrs. Kemble returned to the stage 
after an absence of ten years to play 
Lady Capulet to the Juliet of her 
daughter. 

In 1832 Fanny Kemble played 
Juliet in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. She won great suc- 
cess in this country, and to ‘her sub- 
sequent unhappiness, a husband. 

Helen Faucit then became the 
Juliet to attract general attention. 
This was in 1833, before the actress 
had herself reached the age of 
Shakespeare’s heroine. She ajfter- 
ward became Lady Martin. 

The Saddler’s Wells revivals of 


1845 saw as the heroine Miss Laura 
Addison, an actress who died in this 
country in 1852, in her twenty-sixth 
year, while making a trip from Al- 
bany to New York. 


Ellen Terry’s Juliet was first 
shown to the Br'tish public on the 
8th of March, 1882, at Irving’s Ly- 
ceum Theatre, and “with Adelaide 
Neilson’s Juliet, may well be used to 
connect the stories of the British 
and American theatres.” To quote 
Wingate: “The least of her success 
is the hest verdict that can be given 
Miss Terry’s Juliet, first undertaken 
at almost the same age (34), that 
Mrs. Siddons essayed the part. But 
Neilson’s Juliet is, and ever will be, 
famous. Her youth and her rare 
beauty made the character charm- 
ing; her sensitive voice thrilled the 
listener and her passionate enthu- 
siasm gave to Juliet an ideal warmth 
and fervor. The fact that Neilson 
glided at once into harmony with 
the tragical undertone of the char- 
ter, indicating with seemingly en- 
tire unconsciousness of its existence 
the shadow of the terrible fate that 
overhung, even while she was prat- 
tling to the nurse or dancing the 
minuet, was the secret of her suc- 
cessful impersonation. The actress 
struck at once the keynote of char- 
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acter in causing the prophetic doom 
always to be felt.” 

At the age ‘of seventeen Miss 
Neilson made her debut in London 
as Capulet’s daughter, and seven 
years later, 1872, her Juliet carried 
America by storm. 

Preceding her on this side of the 
Atlantic were Mrs. Duff, Anna Cora 
Mowatt, Mrs. George H. Barrett, 
Julia Bennett Barrow, Julia Dean, 
Mary Devlin (Edwin Booth’s first 
wife), and Mary McVicker. Fol- 
lowing her have come Mary Ander- 
son, Modjeska, Julia Marlowe and 
Eleanor Robson as the more notable 
in the line of Juliets. 

The last named actress, having 
won success in several difficult and 
widely diverse parts, was honored 
by her managers, Liebler & Co., as 
the choice for Juliet in their “all- 
star cast” production of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” presented at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre in New York, and 
on a brief tour of leading cities in 
April and May of the present vear. 

Her essay won such high praise 
from the foremost critics and she 
was so greatly admired by cultured 
audiences of all the chief American 
cities, that it were only fair to linger 
awhile over this sweet-faced, soft- 
voiced young aspirant for highest 
honors—this new Juliet. 

Her success in this supreme test 
role was made more remarkable by 
reason of her youth, only 23, the 
youngest of the entire succession of 
native Juliets, and from the further 
fact that she was obliged to win her 
honors from out a cast of old 
Shakespearean players containing 
many famous names, and the most 
excellent in quality that “Romeo and 
Juliet” had ever had in this country. 
The presence of Kyrle Bellew in the 
company was a circumstance with 
two keen edges. 

The advantage was obvious, but 
on the other hand, a possible dim- 
ming even unto damnation had to 
be faced, for America as well as 
England had long ranked this ac- 
tor “the best Romeo of his time.” 




















Miss Eleanor Robson as Juliet 
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It is only justice to say that 
though Bellew brought out his best 
Romeo for these widely heralded ap- 
pearances, the Juliet of Eleanor 
Robson shot to a further mark in 
general interest and approval. And 
this, in comparison with classic Bel- 
lew, is more true when the Mercutio 
of James O’Neill, the Friar of W. 
H. Thompson, the Tybalt of John 
Kellerd, and the nurse of Mrs. W. 
G. Jones are considered. 

Mr. Bellew and one or two of the 
other players may have laid their 
colors more surely in this perform- 
ance, but none, not even Bellew and 
O’Neill secured so true an effect. 

In illusion, in that superb sincer- 
ity that players sometimes but rare- 
ly wield, and by it sway great seas 
of beholders into the rhythm of the 
author’s sony or sermon, make them 
feel, live, believe, the mimic tran- 
script unfolding before them to ke 
actual and true, Miss Robson out- 
stripped the entire great company 
surrounding her, and distanced all 
the Juliets of recent vears. With her 
while she played this part, “The 
Tragical Romance of Romeo and 
Juliet” was a tremendous reality, 
and she played Juliet with such 
vivid, virile, transcendent life that 
she carried that highest test of the 
player's -power—conviction to her 
every audience. 
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From the | physical standpoint, 
Miss Robson was one of the most fit- 
ting Juliets who ever trod the stage 
of any land. With the mere letting 
down of her glorious hair she looked 
the fourteen-year-old beauty of Ve- 
rona to the life. For the lustrous 
dark eyes, the perfect lips, the Ital- 
ian coloring, the slender figure of 
exquisite mould, no art or artifice 
was needed. Intellectually consid- 
ered, Miss Robson’s impersonation 
takes rank with that of Anderson, 
of Modjeska and of Marlowe—the 
best of this day and generation, and 
in a critical way her effort was, per- 
haps, the most valuable since Neil- 
son’s in its fine self-reliance, its 
splendid courage. Like Neilson, 
Miss Robson listened to the vague 
reverberations of thunderous tra- 
dition, but listened more attentively 
to the lessons throbbed constantly 
by her own woman’s heart. 

Nursing the ambition to play Jul- 
iet since childhood, this actress, in- 
tent on creating the part for herself, 
had sedulously refused all tempta- 
tions to witness the play, and said: 
“T have never seen the play of Ro- 
meo and Juliet in my life.” 

Therefore it was her own arrow 
that Miss Robson shot as Juliet, and 
the world knows to-day how well 


the bow was bent. 





EDELWEISS. 


By ADA PHELPS 


Its white and velvet beauty loves the heights, 

To fine endeaveor tempts the brave and strong; 
The paths that reach it lead from low-land lights 
To silences above the worldly throng. 


The way is rough and steep, is lone and drear; 
No touch of helpful hand, no welcome tone; 
And he who'd reach must purge his soul of fear 
And press forever on alone—alone! 


And after struggles, tears and weary sighs 
Will treasure as his soul the edelweiss. 




















Crater of Haleakala, Kaupo Gap. 


HALEAKALA, 


‘“‘House of 








the Sun.” 


By E, J. HAMILTON. 


NLIKE our national 
who “could not tell a lie,’ 
unlike our great humorist 
who “could tell a lie but wouldn’t,” 
the weird little camera not only 
finds it possible to tell a lie, but of- 
ten finds it impossible to tell the 


parent 


, 


truth. At least, no camera can por- 
tray the glories of royal, pearl- 
crowned Haleakala, whose _ vast 


crater, the largest in the world, with 
its foreground reds and distant pur- 
ples, craggy outlines and velvety 
depths, form a landscape of marvel- 
ous outline. 

You may dream of Vesuvius, and 
have your vision suddenly blotted 
out when you see Kilauea on the 
slopes of Mauna Loa; you may 


study Dimond Head and Punch 
Bowl and other volcanoes on the 
Island of Oahu, with their ash- 


cones and mud and lava flows, and 
claim acquaintance with the species, 
6 


and still Haleakala will be to you 
a mighty revelation. You may fear 
Kilauea, you may pity the volcanoes 
of Oahu, but you will love Halea- 
kala. 

One cool dawn, after a sultry night 
at sea, made dreamful by the sweet 
music and merry laughter that 
floated up from the natives in the 
steerage, the steamer Claudine land- 
ed us at Maalaea Bay on the Island 
of Maui. 

A seven-mile drive to Wailuku 
plantation under the fading stars, 
the Southern Cross dragging itself 
over the horizon like a broken kite, 
revealed the architecture of the 
island. We rode along the sandy 
isthmus that was once a channel of 
water, a giant cathedral on each 
hand. On the right rose the smooth, 
cone-studded Romanesque dome of 
Haleakala; on the left the Gothic 
roofs of the Wailuku Mountains; 
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and the sea on her coral reefs made 
solemn music. 

For several days we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the plantation, yearn- 
ing for the great mountain that 
floated—now amethyst, now sap- 
phire in the distance, above the 
smoke-stacks of Puunene at Spreck- 
elsville, the largest sugar mill in the 
world, until in the late afternoons it 
would reveal itself as a mountain, 
after all—green and brown with 
deep fissures, solid, possibly attain- 
able. The lotos air kept up the il- 
lusion that somehow all things, the 
mountain included, come round to 
him who will but wait. 

But one sane morning we awoke 
to the truth: the mountain does not 
come to Mahomet; Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. Many plans 
fell through, many enthusiasts gave 
up the trip; obstacles higher than 
the alluring dome stood in our path. 
For now that the public places of 
entertainment and comfort on the 
route are mostly shut, and as the 
wind has torn the roof away, and 
vandals have burned up the furni- 
ture at Craigie Lea, the stone house 
built at the crater by residents of 
Maui, the traveler must depend for 
comfort over-night almost entirely 
upon the courtesy of friends who 
own summer residences on the 
mountain slope. 

However, there is a way for the 
complete stranger to make the trip; 
he may take the train to Paia, stop 
there overnight at Fernandez’s ho- 
tel, hire horses and a guide from one 
of the several stables, get a luncheon 
and a canteen of water put up at 
the hotel, and go to the top, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, the first day; 
he may freeze in Little Flea cave 
overnight in spite of his red blanket, 
see the sun rise in the morning, and 
make the descent to Paia the next 
day ; or, if he have ten days to spare, 
he may continue his journey, spend 
the night in Big Flea cave, near 
Pele’s Pig Pen in the crater, and 
next day, through the Kaupo Gap, 
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make his way out to the windward 
side of the island. 

Are people drunk on the light air 
that they can stand in the Sacred 
Presence and invent such names? 
Or are they whistling to keep cour- 
age and to hold themselves together 
in the absorbing solitude? Or have 
they caught the Kanaka’s spirit of 
levity without the finer sense of the 
sublime? 

At last it came to pass through the 
courtesy of friends, that we ascended 
Haleakala. We took the afternoon 
train to Paia, stopped for the night 
at Sunnyside, mounted Fernandez’s 
horses before sunrise, and with our 
host of Sunnyside for guide, we gal- 
loped through Makaweo, climbed 
over miles of red rotten lava to 
Olinda, the beautiful, six miles from 
the summit. 

After a little rest, we clambered 
on boldly through the cattle ranges 
over the loose lava stone trail to 
the top. Just before us we could 
see the “battle of the clouds.” Two 
hostile winds strove to conduct their 
shadowy armies across the moun- 
tain side. A retreat on both sides 
saved us from a drenching. 

Few tiowers blossomed along our 
path. The latana, the pretty curse 
of the islands, had stopped, out of 
breath, half way; the red ohelo ber- 
ries, sacred to Pele, grew pale with 
fasting, and only the silver-leafed 
geranium, with its pure white flower 
cheered us on. The few kukui trees 
had hidden themselves in the ravines 
far below, and all the koa trees were 
dead. Female plover flew about in 
bachelor-maid clubs, waiting for the 
romance of spring, and for the next 
annual trip to the coast of the con- 
tinent; imported California quail 
scuttled through the low bushes. 


Higher up several carcasses of wild 
goats lay bleeching, and one poor 
cow who, thirsty, lonely, terrified, 
had given up the ghost, kept us com- 
pany. 

We came, at the sky line, to a 
rocky gray crater wall; we peered 

















over a ledge, and there—and there 
—it took our breath away—the cra- 
ter of Haleakala, two thousand feet 
deep, thirty miles in circumference, 
showing twenty cone craters within, 
blossomed “like a red, red rose!” 
From this height at Craigie Lea, 
we could discern no black lava with- 
in; nearly all that has been burned 
redder than bricks. It has rotted, 
and the wind from the two gaps 
has blown it about, until the cones 
have become like velvet. Purple 
shadows and darker dust from the 


Haleakala, “House of the Sun.” 
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by the wind; to the right of this 
rose the Wailuku Mountains, and 
farther still to the right, in the dis- 
tance, we could trace the outlines 
of the Islands of Lanai, Molokai, 


and Oahu; on all sides the sea 
curved up like a vast dark blue bowl, 
with white “floating island” within 
it. 

It was very still. Suddenly the 
yelp of a wild dog rose from the 
crater’s depths, and was absorbed 
by the all-pervading silence. He 
would have been dangerous to meet, 
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crater’s rim or the occasional hid- 
den black lava blended with this 
glowing red; the opposite walls of 
the crater faded like purpled moun- 
tains into the blue sky; far beyond, 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, volca- 
noes on Hawaii, floated like blue 
clouds on a sea of rolling snow; we 
turned to look back; the map of 
Maui lay spread out far below; we 
could see, near the shore, the sandy 
island that is fast being blown away 








for these mountain dogs are a tame 
breed, of bull-dog strain, run wild. 
No graceful white bo’s’n bird, with 
his long, mahl-stick tail, sailed 
over the deep solitude, as at Kilauea. 
These are found, however, in the 
Wailuku Mountains across the isth- 
mus. 

Within the crater walls we saw 
the “silver-sword” clinging to the 
crags; this plant, with silvery leaves 
that form a cluster resembling the 
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night-blooming cereus, sends up a 
shaft of flowers much like the yucca 
found in Southern California. 
Although it was cool, we knew 
that our eyes were bloodshot and 
our faces blistering; the dazzling 
air softly shimmered over the deep 
pit; green grass shone on the cones 
far to the southeast, and only by the 
laggard mists that crept in and out 
at the Kaupo Gap at the East, could 
we guess at the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation on that slope of the 
volcano. There, wild boars with 
curved tusks, root for kukui nuts, 
tear at the thick undergrowth of 
fern and lily, and chase and tree 
the straggling traveler. Wild 
stories are told of moonlight nights 
spent in tree tops, while gleaming 
white tusks waited below; of lone 
days passed in searching for the 
lost trail through a wilderness of 
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jungle or pasture, struggling against 
the storm, wandering in the fog, or 
having one’s horse’s side ripped open 
by a resident bull. 

Here at Craigie Lea, on the brink 
of this cold furnace, overlooking the 
sea ten thousand feet below, or 
turning to gaze into the bottom of 
the crater two thousand feet beneath 
us, we ate our luncheon. Although 
it was deliciously cool, the rarified 
atmosphere made eating and drink- 
ing an indifferent pleasure. 

After an hour’s rest we followed 
a blind trail around the crater rim 
to the right for three miles to White 
Hill. “Here we climbed a pyramid 
of whitish stone, and clambered 
down the opposite side. At first we 
came to rocky fortifications or ram- 
parts, under the stone floors of 
which sling stones have been found. 
For this is supposed to be _ the 
scene of a battle between 
the last Maui chief and 
Kamehameha I. Strange 
how the Napoleon of Ha- 
waii chased the natives 
over their palis and into 
their mountain pits! 

As we returned to Crai- 
gie Lea we dismounted to 
gather some of the “black 
diamonds,” regular ten- 
sided black crystals that 
glitter in the broken-up 
lava, as if to impersonate 
their fairer brothers. 

We paused at the stone 
house to see the sun set 
over the turbulent sea of 
snowy cloud waves. He 
tipped each crest in his 
path with gold as the 
moon silvers her path 
across the sea, and drop- 
ped suddenly from our 
sight. 

More fortunate travel- 
ers than we have seen the 
brocken, giant shadows of 
themselves upon the gray 
clouds that floats into the 
crater. One party of 
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were especially blessed. Every one 
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months recently 


of them saw himself, halo-crowned, ey 


the largest and central figure of a 
group of three. 


unnatural ? 


But was that very 





The sunset is only outdone by the 
sunrise. If you are enterprising and 
brave, you will gather dry shrubs 
lower down the mountain side and 
build a fire in “Little Flea Cave,” 
so called because of the relics lefi 


by the wild dogs. 


You will roll up 


in your blanket, and out-gaze and 
out-shiver the stars that peer at you 
through the narrow slit through 
which you have crawled. Ice will 
form on the little rain pools, and by 
morning your horses will resemble 


furry burros. 


But the sun will flash 


out and melt the snowy cloud, or 
the breeze will blow it out through 
the great gap, and again the world 
will be created far below, or, rather, 
you will feel that you create it, so 


that you may return to earth 





you 


“build a bridge from cloudland” to 


your home. 


After the sun had set we made 
our way in the dark down over roil- 
ing stones and slippery clay, and 


in two. hours 


were enjoying the 


genial glow of the hospitable fire- 
place at Olinda. Twenty-eight miles 
of boulder hurdling on horseback, 
with only one hour of rest in thir- 
teen, is a hard day’s work. 

Next day we returned, by horses 
and train, to Wailuku, and were 


again safely 


housed under the 


spreading alligator-pear tree in the 
midst of a waving sugar-cane field, 
gazing in doubt at the dim, unreal 
outlines of cloud-swept Haleakala. 

But why has Pele deserted her 
agate palace in the sky with its can- 
opy of turquoise and pearl? 


A native will 


tell you a_ story 


somewhat like this: 

Long ago, when Pele held court ~~ i ? 
in Haleakala, the goddess of Wailu- 
ku, who lived across the shallow ¥ 
channel, became jealous of Her Aw- 


ful Majesty. 


She grew tired of see- 











The Sweep of the Summit. 
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ing the haughty aristocrat indiffer- 
ently holding her head in the air, 
or frowning down upon her own 
humble position. So she declared 
war. For a long time they hurled 
boulders at each other; Haleakala, 
with her superior resources, always 
had the advantage; for, not only 
could she throw her stones more 
easily and surely from her great 
height, but when tired she could 
go to sleep behind her ramparts of 
cloud. 

Finally the goddess of a neigh- 
boring mountain offered herself a 
sacrifice to the noble cause. O, ye 
gods! What more could the God of 
the universe demand? Therefore 
the doughty rival of Haleakala cut 
off her devoted friend’s head and 
hurled it at Pele. 

To this day that mountain in 
the Wailuku range is a flat table- 
land. 
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This so frightened the haughty 
and distant goddess that she fled 
from her rose-red mansion and con- 
cealed herself in the smoky pit on 
the other side of Mauna Loa. Here, 
shielded by his superior height she 
safely lives. 

But her pride is evidently broken, 
for though she has builded herself 
a black crystal palace, she has not 
adorned it with jewels that the 
world may see. Her modest green 
olivine stones decorate her most un- 
civilized slopes. 

Now that her work as architect 
of the Island of Hawaii seems al- 
most done, tidal waves, earthquakes 
and the deep sea fish that often mi- 
grate into the shallow coral reef 
havens, are her heralds proclaiming 
that under the sea in the southwest, 
beyond Hawaii, she is building an- 
other palace that in time will rise 
and glitter in the sun. 
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HE abuse of Postal privileges 

still goes on, and as the holi- 

day season approaches there 
is every likelihood that the deficit 
in the UL. S. Postal Service will ex- 
ceed that of any previous year. In- 
numerable catalogues, really adver- 
tisements of merchandise, are to be 
sent out by Eastern magazines. 
Railroads will abuse the privilege 
by sending out alleged magazines, 
really advertising matter for the sec- 
tions traversed by the railroads, and 
weighing tons. These publications 
have no right to send premium lists 
through the mails. They have no 
right to send advertising matter in 
the guise of magazines. This is the 
worst abuse of all, because it goes 
on month after month without ces- 
sation. There are at least four rail- 
road magazines that continually of- 
fend in this direction. The deficit 
in this line will easily cover all the 
thefts discovered recently in the Pos- 


Postal Privileges. 


tal Service. The deficit for the year 
1903 and for the first three months 
of 1904, will easily reach a million 
and a half dollars. Is it not about 
time to call a halt? 


Railroad officials delight in good 
times to waste money in side is- 
sues not authorized by their stock- 
holders. They adventure into the 
publishing business and waste thou- 
sands of dollars belonging to the 
shareholders. 


On the other hand, they pay their 
contributors and artists in transpor- 
tation, clearly an infraction of the 
Interstate Commerce Law and the 
Elkins Act. They use transporta- 
tion as cash and then charge it on 
their books as advertising. With 
the first breath of hard times, rail- 
road officials who are playing at 
magazine publishing with  stock- 
holders’ funds, will be brought to 
a quick and permanent stop. 
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By LOUIS FRANCIS STALLINGS. 


’"VE been livin’ in Happy 
Camp close on to fifty years,” 
said Mr. Thompson Bowland, 
“clerkin’ in the American hotel, 
minin’ when the gravel was good 
an’ keepin’ an eye on interestin’ peo- 
ple an’ events both in Happy Camp 
an’ on the outside. Now one of the 
most cur’rous things I’ve observed 
is the fac’ that no matter what hap- 
pens in any other part of the world, 
in London or Chiny or San Fran- 
cisco, the full brother of that occur- 
rence kin be found in the hist’ry of 
Happy Camp; which same hist’ry 
ain’t yet been writ an’ ain’t likely to 
be. Maybe ’twon’t be a case of twins, 
but the resemblance ’ll be almighty 
strikin’.” 

Mr. Bowland blew his nose de- 
fiantly and looked over his audience. 
No one mustered energy to dispute 
his assertion, and he continued: 

“*Course everybody knows 
Happy Camp ain’t near what it used 
to be when there was two hundred 
men workin’ on the Richardson bed- 
tock an’ the bar at the American 
got all their dust at the end of the 
week. If the Van Blunck mine was 
to shut down there wouldn’t be 
*nough money left in town to buy a 
squaw-man six months’ grub, let 
alone terbaccer an’ not even consid- 
erin’ such luxuries as overalls an’ 
gum boots. Still, I’m ready to main- 
tain that this community kin jest 
about produce the runnin’ mate of 
anythin’ that comes to the front 
anywhere else even if the old camp 
is down on the Klamath river an’ 
a full hunderd miles from the rail- 
road. 

“This same peculiarity of Happy 
Camp which I was jest a-mentionin’ 
was the salvation once of a man 
that was steadily goin’ crazy. He 
‘was a minin’ man who come into the 


be 


country to examine the U-ko-nom 
mine, an’ his name was Von Strallin’. 
Now, Von Strallin’ didn’t like 
Happy Camp an’ he didn’t like the 
hotel, an’ he didn’t like the weather, 
an’ he didn’t like the people, bein’ 
provided with a comprehensive, un- 
pertickelerizin’ dislike, includin’ 
everythin’ he seen, touched, heard, 
et, drunk or smoked. He didn’t say 
much, but what he did say come 
straight. He was a slender man 
an’ wore a p’'inted beard an’ a high 
collar, which kep’ his chin so high 
in the air he never was able to see 
the common run of Injuns an’ dark 
whites round these parts. Seemed 
like he must ’a already had all the 
friends he wanted, for he wasn’t a 
bit overjoyed when he had to speak 
to anybody, an’ if the talk lasted 
more’n a minit you could tell by his 
face that somethin’ was a-hurtin’ of 
him inside. He was one of those 
men that’s jest that cold an’ distant 
it seems like they ought to take a 
year off ‘fore they gets too old an’ 
try an’ get acquainted with ’em- 
selves. We didn’t expect he’d ever 
find in Happy Camp any of his own 
kind of people to cheer him up an’ 
make him feel comfort’ble an’ satis- 
fied, but he did ’fore very long, an’ 
then we seen we'd been lookin’ the 
wrong way fer resemblances. 
“Well the comp’ny that employed 
Von Stallin’ seen fit to keep him in 
Happy Camp fer sev’ral months, an’ 
Von Strallin’ being hired by the 
year couldn’t do nothin’ but cuss 
privitly to hisself an’ make the best 
of it. He rented a room in the old 
hotel across the road an’ hung up a 
funny, bladdery kind of arrange- 
ment what he called a punchin’ bag, 
an’ whenever he got so desprit bad 
off with the rage a-chokin’ up in- 
side, he’d rush over to this room 
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an’ punch an’ thump that pore old 
bag fer an hour at a time. Fred 
Pine an’ Drumm, who got closer to 
Von Strallin’ than anybody else, 
seen him punchin’ that thing two 
or three times and they both agreed 
that fer downright viciousness an’ 
handiness with his fists Von Strallin’ 
laid all over an’ tucked completely 
round all the  shoulder-strikin’ 
Sammy Howard ever did in any of 
his fights. You see, he 
had to punch somethin’ 
or jest simply explode. 
He didn’t have nobody 
to symperthize with 
him, an’ not bein’ very 
intimate with hisself he 
couldn’t confide in his- 
self an’ talk to hisself 
like Van Blunck used 
todo. It was winter 
time, an’ as the weather 
got worse, Von Stral- 
lin’s case got worse, an’ 
he took to drinkin’ hot 
water 'fore his meals, to 
kinder dilute the p’ison, 
I s’pose. 

“Time went by an’ 
Von Strallin’ kep’ git- 
tin’ gloomier an’ stran- 
ger. Used to do some 
of the queerest things 
you ever heard of. 
Wouldn’t eat nuthin’ 
fer breakfast but soft- 
boiled eggs, an’ used to 
kick ‘cause they didn’t 
bring him somethin’ he 
called an  eggholder. 
Finally he got to scoop- 
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concluded as how Von Strallin’s 
mind was slowly givin’ way, an’ 
he sure give ws good reason fer 
thinkin’ so. Why, one day he got 
to talkin’ to Jerry Lane, the post- 
master, about amalgamated copper 
in New York. That did settle it, 
fer everybody knows there ain’t no 
copper mines in New York, an’ be- 
sides nobody don’t ever try to amal- 
gamate copper. Smeltin’s the pro- 





in’ out a hole in a bis- “Settin’ there silently hatin’ hisself.”’ 


cuit an’ settin’ the egg in the hole 
on the little end an’ bustin’ open 
the big end an’ eatin’ out of the 
shell with a spoon. Funniest sight 
you ever saw! Men that wasn’t a 
bit hungry used to go to the hotel 
and pay for their breakfasts jest 
to git to set at the same table with 
Von Strallin’ an’ watch him eat 
them eggs. 

“*Twasn’t long ’fore most of us 


cess they use on copper ores every- 
where. Things begun to look kin- 
der black fer Von Strallin’. Still, 
seein’ as he hadn’t reached the p’int 
where they invent new kinds of 
churns or rat-traps we knew there 
was a little hope fer him though he 
got queerer all the time an’ never 
quit lookin’ like he’d forgotten how 
to laugh. 

“One day there comes into camp 
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a big half-breed with a reputation 
fer all-round meanness an’ gall that 
hadn’t no ekal anywhere along the 
Klamath river. His name was Jim 
Orfield, an’ he looked jest as mean 
as he was. He had so many scars 
on him he never tried to count ’em. 
Jim had been down the river fer 
sev’ral months runnin’ the Golden 
Chariot mine fer Middleton. You 
see, Middleton bein’ a preacher an’ 
not knowin’ anythin’ to speak of 
*bout minin’ it was easy fer a smooth 
chap like Jim to talk round him an’ 
get the job of runnin’ the mine. 

“That was how he got it. He 
couldn’t never have got no recom- 
mend from anybody that ever hired 
him before. . 

“Well, Middleton had found Jim 
out an’ fired him, an’ Jim had come 
into Happy Camp lookin’ fer a 
fight an’ a good soakin’ drunk to 
top off with. First he addressed 
the crowd in the bar, an’ tells ’em 
how he’d found out Middleton 
wasn’t no gentleman, an’ wasn’t no 
man to run a mine, an’ how things 
would be sure to go to ruin at the 
mine now, as the best man there 
had been given his time, an’ how 
the water-right was goin’ down an’ 
the gold playin’ out, an’ how Mid- 
dleton used to preach ev’ry Sun- 
day. 

““T puts it to you, gen’l’man,” 
says Jim, pushin’ out his chest an’ 
wavin’ his hand like he’d seen the 
candidates do when they was speak- 
in’ at a squaw dance, ‘I puts it to 
you as how no man, even if he is 
a preacher, kin run a_ hydraulic 
mine with a bible an’ fourteen inches 
of water.’ 

“Course, everybody agreed with 
Jim, seein’ as he was spendin’ his 
money free, an’ he laid in bout half 
his reg-lar load an’ he managed af- 
ter awhile to get some kind of a 
fight with an Injun what had come 
up from Clear Creek. Then he put 
in the last half of the load an’ kivers 
it up with a big supper, prob’bly 
fer a kind of tampin, an’ goes ’round 
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from one place to ‘nother till finally 
he finds Von Strallin’, who was 
settin’ by the stove in Henry 
Wood’s store doin’ nuthin’ at all but 
jest a-settin’ there silently hatin’ 
hisself. 

“Now, Jim wasn’t never much of 
a beauty, an’ besides he was full of 
whiskey an’ had consid’ble mud on 
him what he got a-wrasslin’ out in 
the road with the Clear Creek Injun. 
So, knowin’ Von Strallin’s views 
concernin’ half-breeds to be pretty 
unfav’rable, everybody that was 
lookin’ on fully expected to witness 
somethin’ worth observin’ the an- 
niversary of. But what happened 
jest goes to show you can’t do no 
cinch prophesyin’ any more, least- 
ways not in Happy Camp. 

“Jim, comes to a halt, and stands 
maybe a minute takin’ a birds-eye 
view of Von Strallin’, an’ then he 
speaks up very smooth and perlite 
an’ makin’ a fair to middlin’ bow 
as he does it. 

“*This Mr. Von Strallin’?’ 

“*Ves,’ says Von Strallin’, lookin’ 
at Jim as if he was a-seein’ a new 
kind of animal fer the first time. 

““Minin’ expert?’ says Jim, bow- 
in’ again, more perlite nor before. 

““No,’ says Von Strallin’, sarcas- 
tic like, ‘I’m not. I’ve just suc- 
ceeded in makin some people think 
I’m an expert, that’s all.’ 

“That answer seems to ketch Jim 
right where he lived. He jest grins 
all over and sticks out his hand. 

“Shake, pardner, shake,’ he says, 
‘I’ve been makin’ Middleton think 
the same thing “bout me fer six 
months!’ 

“Every man in the store was hold- 
in’ his breath an’ wonderin’ where 
Jim was goin’ to get it, but Von 
Strallin’ surprised us. He jest leaned 
back an’ laughed an’ laughed. An’ 
in a minute the rest of us sees the 
point, too, an’ soon everybody was 
a-roarin’ ’cept Jim, who had jest 
that much Injun in him he couldn’t 
see the joke. Von Strallin’ laughed 
till he nearly choked, an’ he didn't 
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get a bit mad when we pounded him 
’tween the shoulders to bring his 
breath back. He went to bed laugh- 
in’, an’ nex’ mornin’ he still had a 
smile on his face. 


“Well, as I said afore, that was 
the savin’ of Von Strallin’. Some- 
thin’ inside him that must ’a been 
drawed too tight seemed to loosen 
up, an’ he turned out a good ’nough 
kind of chap, though he never got 
real sociable’ an’ he staid uncom- 


promisin’ly sober to the last. He 
wouldn’t make friends with the best 
Injun or half-breed on the river, 
but he’d always shake hands with 
Jim Orfield, the wust that ever 
lived, ’cause, he said, Von Strallin’ 
did, as how Jim was one of his own 
kind, havin’ proved the fact plain 
as could be. I guess, too, Von Stral- 
lin’ knew, like the rest of us, that it 
was Jim’s comical, drunken impi- 
dence saved him from goin’ plum 
locoed.” 


A COMMONSENSE VIEW OF TRUSTS. 


By J. OLIVIER CURWOOD, B. A., B. PH. 





Finding the newspaper discussion of the 














subject of trusts singularly devoid of dis- 
cussion on the conservative side, Mr. J. 
Olivier Curwood of the Detroit Evening 
News Association, has been induced to take 
up the line of argument given in this ar- 
ticle. He declares that ‘‘most of the mat- 
ter printed concerning trusts has been for 
political purposes, or that economists have 
treated them from their own standpoint, 
obviously overlooking the good pvints on 
the other side of the question.’ 

Mr. Curwood has made a special study 
of economics; he also gave up more than 
a year to the study of the race question, 
visiting every Southern State East of the 
Mississippi, gathering material for a book 
on this phase of economics. The Canadian 
Government is contemplating sending him 
through the Northwest to write up the con- 
ditions found there. EDITOR. 











N view of the fact that the ques- 
tion of trusts promises to be 
an interesting factor in the po- 

litical campaigns of the very near fu- 
ture, it is almost comic to look 


back through the newspaper com- 
ment of the past two years and pick 
out the endless variety of theories 
and “facts” available for use by the 
orators of any and all parties in the 
furtherance of their coming politi- 
cal ends. 


Perhaps no question has 


been more discussed by the Ameri- 
can public than trusts, and as singu- 
lar as it may appear, none has re- 
ceived more unfair treatment. All 
public discussions have been made 
with a political purpose, and have 
either been rabidly antagonistic or 
mildly favorable. That there are 
two sides to every question has 
been quietly ignored. 

To one who takes an unprejudiced 
view of the subject it must be ac- 











cepted from the start that while now 
the Trust is apparently safe against 
attacks both from without and from 
within, its permanence is not fully 
assured. It may prove a failure eco- 
nomically, and so its promoters may 
altimately have no desire for its 
continued existence. What are the 
probabilities on this point? Doe's 
the Trust promise to be a large and 
permanent element in our industrial 
life? 

Evidently most people incline to 
answer this question in the affirma- 
tive, and their forebodings as to 
the consequences are very. great. 
Probably these forebodings are 
greatly exaggerated. All experience 
shows that the . consequences of 
great social changes are less far- 
reaching than either their friends or 
their enemies usually anticipated. 
But it must be admitted that even 
experts are in this case inclined to 
the opinion that the trust has come 
to stay. 

Assuming this, then, what shall 
we say of the consequences to fol- 
low? In the minds of both friends 
and enemies these seem very large. 
In recent newspaper comment, es- 
pecially in those which are friendly 
to unionism, much stress has been 
placed on the throwing of people 
out of employment, which is an in- 
cident to the organization of trusts. 
Frequently presented as an evil con- 
sequence of trusts, it hardly need be 
said that this is one of their greatest 
advantages. Doubtless any indus- 
trial change which throws people 
out of employment is immediately 
to them a loss, while throwing peo- 
ple out of employment by making 
their services unnecessary is merely 
insuring that the sum-total of the 
public’s wants shall be satisfied at 
a smaller cost. But in the face of 
this reduction of cost, the trust is 
charged with the evil of maintain- 
ing outrageously high prices. A 
black picture has been painted by 
its enemies. It is bound to take the 
nation by the throat and treat it as 
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a highway robber treats his victim. 
Unable to get our supplies from any 
other source, we shall have to pay 
the trust prices, however oppres- 
sive. 

This picttre is doubtless far too 
dark to correspond with the facts. 
In the first place, we would probably 
be able in most cases to take refuge 
in the use of substitutes. The gas 
monopoly, the electric monopoly, 
find competitors in each other, as 
well as in new inventions, like acety- 
lene gas, or old friends, like kero- 
sene. Still further, any one trust, 
if it push its advantage too far, will 
immediately stimulate competition 
of allied trusts. For example, there 
are several different industries work- 
ing with iron and steel, any one of 
which can produce bicycles. In con- 
sequence a bicycle trust could never 
press its advantage very far without 
developing the competition of the 
sewing-machine trust or the reaper 
trust, or some other steel’ machine 
trust. Again, in the majority of 
cases, the success of a trust in 
maintaining monopoly depends on 
its producing on so large a scale 
that it can afford to sell at prices 
too low to be profitable for factories 
which work on any smaller scale. 
The maintenance of such a monop- 
oly into the very distant future, 
therefore, depends on the continued 
maintenance of low prices. 

On the other hand, there cannot 
help from being certain advantages 
arising from the trust. Great con- 
solidation saves a vast amount in 
the utilization of materials. The 
great factory has so much waste of 
particular sorts that it pays to es- 
tablish by-industries in order to 
utilize the waste. Again, it carries 
out in the completest way the prin- 
ciple of geographical specialization. 
The school furniture trust, for ex- 
ample, will not call upon the Bos- 
ton factory to furnish a school-build- 
ing in Omaha, but will rather give 
the order to the particular plant that 
is nearest to the point, thus insur- 
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ing a saving in transportation. Then 
again there is a great saving in du- 
plication. If there are four or five 
book corporations, or many differ- 
ent furniture companies, wishing to 
place an order in a particular school, 
each one will have to have one or 
more men on the ground for several 
days canvassing the school board, 
speuding their money freely, per- 
haps illegitimately; while if one 
great trust monopolizes the busi- 
ness one agent does it all in much 
less time and with much less ex- 
penditure. 

Of course all of this is of no ad- 
vantage to society unless the per- 
sons interested in the exploiting of 
the trust in some way share with 
consumers the gain due to dimin- 
ished expenditures. That they are 
now compelled to do this in some 
measure is true. That they ought 
to do it more, and perhaps will be 
compelled to by some modifica- 
tion of existing laws, is very prob- 
able. One other advantage which 
the friends of the trust have prom- 
ised with some show of reason is 
a greater freedom from industrial 
storms, from panics and depres- 
sions. Unrestricted competition 
is wasteful, and it is also danger- 
ous to quiet, orderly progress. Man 
naturally has his ups and downs, 
his over-sanguine and then his 
over-pessimistic moods. These de- 
fects of our nature are undoubted- 
ly exaggerated under a regime of 
competition. In a crisis there is 
no unity of action. It is “each man 
for himself,” without regard for 
the consequences to the public at 
large. Gigantic combinations, es- 
pecially if these are complete, natu- 
rally enough move on more stead- 
ily. They can afford to do this. 
They do not need to strive for 
larger profits during the era of 
prosperity; on the other hand, they 
need not indulge in great anxiety 
when depression comes. If they 
do not press their advantage too 
far, they are sure of customers in 
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Competition is shut out. 
Therefore it is believed that the in- 


any case. 


dustrial cyclone would be much 
less likely in an industrial society 
that was largely administered by 
trusts, and if this should prove to 
be the case, and no great evils 
should come in as an offset, an un- 
doubted advantage would certainly 
be gained. 

An industrial manifestation of so 
very notable a sort is bound to 
bring forth the question: What 
should be done about it? 

This will be asked with most ear- 
nestness by those who believe that 
the trust has come to stay, and that 
its evils far outweigh its advan- 
tages. But even those who take a 
more hopeful view will admit that 
those changes which it introduces 
into industrial society promise to 
be extremely momentous and pos- 
sibly very evil. The answers to 
this question are naturally very dif- 
ferent. Some people do not hesi- 
tate to say that nothing need be 
done about it, that the trust will 
take care of itself. This conclu- 
sion is natural enough for those 
who look on industrial consolida- 
tion as a purely temporary phe- 
nomenon growing out of temporary 
conditions and destined to pass 
away as have so many others before 
it. This position is perhaps equally 
natural for those who believe that 
trusts are on the whole beneficent, 
and that such abuses as appear in 
their earlier history will gradually 
right themselves. 

A very different class of persons 
reaches much the same conclusion, 
though from quite different pre- 
mises. Thorough-going socialists, 
who desire nothing so much as that 
all industry should be organized into 
a single trust under the manage- 
ment of the State, naturally wel- 
come the process of consolidation 
among warring industries as a step 
toward their Utopia. One after an- 
other, they say, the industries of 
the country will be organized into 














trusts, and these trusts in turn will 
be consolidated, until all industrial 
activity is united in one universal 
monopoly, whereupon the State will 
take possession of this single trust 
and the socialistic goal will have 
been attained. Even some who are 
very. much opposed to socialism 
seem to fear that the evolution of 
things anticipated by the socialists 
is being wrought out through the 
trusts. It is pretty safe to say, 
however, that the hopes of the one 
and the fears of the other are alike 
chimerical. 

Complete industrial centraliza- 
tion is perhaps as near as the mil- 
lenium, but no nearer. Certainly 
none of us will live to test the cor- 
rectness of the prediction. 

The proscription, then, of those 
who favor letting the trust move- 
ment entirely alone, is probably not 
likely to be accepted. At the oppo- 
site extreme are those who desire 
by severely prohibitive processes 
absolutely to destroy the trust. This 
party has been powerful in the past 
and has triumphed in national and 
State legislation to a more or less 
degree. It is a method of treatment 
largely favored by some conserva- 
tive elements in society. The tra- 
ditions of common and statute laws 
are so sharply against all semblances 
of monopoly that the courts and 
lawyers have been generally arrayed 
against these institutions. This 
remedy, however, is also chimerical. 

The movement toward consoli- 
dation is a rational one. It has be- 
hind it the elemental forces of na- 
ture. It is bound to triumph over 
artificial restrictions; in one way 
or another to evade any prohibitions 
which might be put upon it. Al- 
ready it is probable, as we have 
seen, that all possible legal difficul- 
ties have been met by the organiza- 
tion of the consolidation corpora- 
tions. 

Thus the do-nothing policy and 
the do-everything policy are alike 
shut out. The other alternative is 
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to recognize the legitimacy of the 
trust and gradually work out a sys- 
tem of regulation which shall ensure 
the sharing of the benefits incident 
to its institution among the public 
generally. That such regulation is 
inevitable hardly needs argument. 
Precedents have been established 
from time immemorial that indus- 
trial corporations which from any 
cause take upon themselves a mo- 
nopolistic character shall be looked 
upon as quasi-public institutions, 
and as such shall submit to regula- 
tions both by legislative action and 
through public commissions. Doubt- 
less there will always be some pro- 
test from the classes interfered with, 
some plea to the time-worn plea 
of liberty, the right of each man to 
do what he will with his own, or 
the wisdom of the laissez-faire 
policy. But none of these have 
availed in the past, and none will 
in the future. The setting up of 
the bogy of socialism will be equally 
powerless. The fear that, because 
the State undertakes to do some- 
thing which it did not do yesterday, 
it is therefore bound to land in so- 
cialism, is either a mere pretense 
or very silly. 

All social action involves the bal- 
ancing of opposing forces. No prin- 
ciple ever is, or ever ought to be, 
carried out with logical consistency. 
Life is a perpetual compromise. In 
the actual world no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding reasons for dis- 
tinguishing two cases—for treating 
one social institution on one plan 
and others on quite different plans. 
To trusts we doubtless shall apply 
some scheme of regulation. 

Just what form such _ regula- 
tion of trusts will take it is hardly 
possible or safe to predict. As in 
any other concrete problem, the so- 
lution will have to be worked out 
slowly and patiently. It is prob- 
able that, first, a fairly sharp dis- 
tinction will be made between those 
industrial institutions which may be 
left to the ordinary forces of com- 
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petition and those which need regu- 
lation. These latter, again, will 
likely fall into two classes. A few 
thoroughly consolidated industrial 
interests will probably be brought 
under the direct control of the pub- 
lic, just as the United States post- 
office now is. 
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The remainder will then be left 
in the hands of private individuals, 
but will be subjected to sharp regu- 
lation under the administration of 
commissions, with such degree of 
publicity in accounting as shall en- 
sure the safeguarding of the rights 
and interests of the public. 


MEN AND WOMEN 





POPE LEO Xlll—The Man. 


NE of Thackeray’s most fam- 
O ous caricatures is of King 

Louis Phillipe. There are 
three pictures: In the first the king 
is represented in his royal robes. It 
bears the superscription: “King 
Louis Phillipe.” In the second 
there are the royal robes, but no 
man wearing them. It is entitled 
“The King.” In the third is a de- 
crepit old man _ scarcely able to 
stand. It is labeled “Louis Phil- 
lipe.” There is a world of truth in 
the idea suggested that the office 
very frequently makes the man; 
and that most men who are called 
upon to rule their fellow men owe 
their greatness to their position and 
not to themselves. 

Leo XIII was one of the excep- 
tions that only prove the rule. He 
was greater than his office, great 
as that was. The Papacy is greater 
and more powerful because Leo 
was a Pope. Of the 263 Popes be- 
fore the present one, he was one 
of the few who, like Gregory XIV 
and Leo the Great, take first rank. 
What makes his success the more 
remarkable is that he had none of 
those accessories of physical power 
which usually are necessary ad- 
juncts of political greatness. He 
was the only Pope in 1200 years 
who during his entire reign had no 
temporal power, yet it has been 
ages since a Pope had more influ- 


ence and weight in the councils of 
nations. 

With no very extensive diplo- 
matic career, he proved himself one 
of the greatest diplomats of the 
age; with no temporal power he 
was treated as a reigning monarch 
by the most powerful monarchs of 
the day; the head of a religious de- 
nomination against which there is 
more bitter feeling than any in 
Christendom, he is mourned and 
eulogized by those most opposed 
to the principles he represented and 
the faith he professed and propa- 
gated. There is only one explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, of these 
apparent paradoxes, it was the 
MAN 

If we stop to analyze his char- 
acter, the reasons of his influence 
and power, we will find them in 
himself entirely: in his wonderful 
foresight, in his grasp of human af- 
fairs; in his clear understanding 
of men and nations, even of those 
men and those nations whom he 
had never seen and whose ideas 
and feelings and sentiments were 
the furthest removed from those 
which he had been brought up un- 
der as it is possible to conceive. 

An aristocrat by birth, breeding 
and association, he understood fully 
the feelings, ambitions, wants and 
requirements of the working classes. 
An Italian who never saw America, 














he understood this country better 
than any European diplomat or 
statesman, even Gladstone. A Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastic, brought 
up from his childhood under strict 
church discipline, he succeeded in 
bringing thousands of schismatics, 
who had been separated from his 
his church for centuries, under its 
fold, and contributed not a little to 
the kindly feelings of Christians for 
each other, if not to the eventual 
re-union of Christendom. 

He saw more clearly than any Eu- 
ropean diplomat that the era of 
kings is passing, and that the era 
of the people is at hand. He real- 
ized that the power of the masses 
is growing; that the questions of 
to-day are social, not dynastic, and 
that the position for the chuch to 
take is as leader of the people in 
their aspirations for more liberty, 
better means of living, better edu- 
cational advantages and greater in- 
fluence in the matter of Govern- 
ment ; accordingly he issued his cele- 
brated encyclical on the labor ques- 
tion in which he says: “As effects 
follow their cause, so it is just and 
right that the results of labor should 
belong to him who has labored.” He 
defends the right of laborers to com- 
bine for the bettering of their con- 
ditions. He urges that the stand- 
ard for labors’ wages be not what 
will merely sustain life, but enough 
to allow workers to acquire property 
for their old age, to get the benefits 
of education, and an opportunity 
for moral and intellectual improve- 
ment and reasonable recreation. 

When that encyclical was pub- 
lished, at once it was recognized 
that labor had found a powerful 
champion, and that the man who 
penned those lines was no ordinary 
statesman. The result was immedi- 
ate. Catholic labor organizations 
were started in various parts of Eu- 
rope, the most successful being at 
Venice, under the fostering care of 
the new, Pope Pius X. There was a 
parade of workmen in New York 
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who sent their thanks to Leo for 
his words of encouragement, and 
everywhere the cause of labor 
gained strength and influence. 

In line with the same idea of 
standing with the people, he recog- 
nized the French Republic as a per- 
manent institution, and did all he 
could to strengthen and encourage 
it, declaring that the church cared 
nothing for the form of Govern- 
ment, if it was just and moral. 

On every possible occasion he has 
expressed his admiration for Amer- 
ica and Americans, praising their 
constitution, blessing their flag, and 
expressing the wish that Italy was 
as free as this republic. And while 
thus doing all he could to encour- 
age democracy he has managed to 
secure and hold the good will of the 
most arbitrary monarchs on the 
earth, the Czar, the Sultan, the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Emperor of 
China and the Shah of Persia, all 
of whom are loud in their expres- 
sion of admiration for his person 
and character. 

The second great scheme to which 
Leo devoted himself was religious 
harmony. In April, 1895 he address- 
ed a powerful appeal to the Eng- 
lish people on Christian unity, an 
appeal which brought an answer 
from the greatest Protestant lead- 
ers in England, and a personal visit 
to the Pope by Lord Halifax, Presi- 
dent of the Anglican Church Union 
Conference. 

Another letter was addressed to 
the Eastern churches, followed 
later by a letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons on the same_ subject. Al- 
though nothing definite came out 
of the correspondence and appeals, 
they have no doubt had much to 
do with eliminating sectarian bit- 
terness and unkind feelings between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

The Pope was admired not so 
much for what he accomplished, as 
for what he tried to achieve; not so 
much for his successes as for his 
efforts. He was recognized on all 
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sides as a powerful influence for 
good, a friend of labor and the poor 
and oppressed ; a champion of Chris- 
tian unity, and a MAN who sought 
to make the world better and hu- 
manity kinder and more sympa- 
thetic. It is the man Leo, and not 
the Pope whom Protestants admire 
and on whose grave they are plac- 
ing the tributes of their kindly feel- 
ing and sincere respect. 


Archbishop Ireland is a native of 
Ireland. He was brought to this 
country when he was three years 
old, by his parents, who settled at 
St. Mary’s, Michigan, but _ subse- 
quently moved to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. At the age of twelve the fu- 
ture Archbishop began his ecclesi- 
astical studies. He has never vis- 
ited a theatre, to be present at a 
theatrical performance in his life, 
and has only seen such perform- 
ances as are given by the Sisters 
and Catholic orders at the close of 
their school year. Some years ago 
it was proposed to give a theatrical 
performance for the benefit of some 
charity in St. Paul. The idea was 
a good one, but the Church does not 
approve of women and men acting 
together, and it was necessary to 
have a play with only one sex rep- 
resented by the actors. No play 
covering these conditions being 
available, Thomas D. O’Brien, af- 
terwards District Attorney of Ram- 
sey County (in which county St. 
Paul is situated) undertook to write 
a comic opera with only male char- 
acters, the plot depending on the 
introduction of a number of cats 
on a desert isle. The Archbishop 
did not attend the performance, but 
while it was in progress he met a 
person who had just come from the 
hall where the play was in progress. 

“How is the play getting along?” 
asked His Grace. 
“Oh, very well, there 


Sir; are 
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about two thousand people in the 
hall.” 

The Archbishop was very much 
pleased to hear of the large attend- 
ance, as he was much interested in 
the success of the charity to which 
the proceeds were to go, and asked 
for an explanation of the play and 
what the plot was about. When it 
was explained to him, he looked at 
his informant with astonishment, 
and then blurted out: “You don’t 
mean to say there are two thou- 
sand fools up there spending their 
time watching the adventures of a 
cat?” 


Besides being the commander of 
the United States ship Marion, Geo. 
W. Bauer fills an important post 
at the University of California. 





Commander Geo. W. Bauer, Naval 
Militia of California, Commanding 
U. 8S. S. ‘‘Marion,”’ 


There the University cadets are un- 
der his tutelage, and he is known 
as commander of the Alumni Com- 
missioned Officers’ Association. 
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INDUSTRY. 





By F. LORENCE 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘“Humors turn with climes.___Pope.”’ 


ROM the stage depot of a little 


Pacific Coast lumber town the - 


daily coach on the shore road 
was ready to Start. Many of the pop- 
ulation gathered to see the passen- 
gers load themselves into and upon 
it. The same people had watched 
the packing in of the freight, the ex- 
press and the mails; any one of the 
on-lookers could have told where 
this or that package had been 
stowed, although getting every- 
thing in had been a harder task than 
solving a Chinese puzzle, and the 
whole vehicle would, it seemed, 
have to be emptied to allow of any- 
thing being extracted from it. There 
was not, Lowever, a watcher but 
would have been able to dive to- 
wards the spot into which any 
named article had been tucked. 
All had silently attended to the 
loading undistracted by charges of 
“rubbering,” or by the squealing 
signals from the boats loading at 
the wharf, and offering other inter- 
esting sights to the unemployed. 
Only a few cared to go down to 
look at the steamer; she was too 
far out to permit a view of all the 
different things she carried, and 
the people along this part of the 
Pacific Coast being more landsmen 
than seafarers, attached more im- 
portance to the departure of the 
overland stage than to the doings 
of a sea-going craft, even though 
the boats took their produce and 
the stage brought that for which 
they must pay. The roughness of 
the ocean kept away even some of 
the few who usually went down to 
see the steamer load, for to-day 
everything was taken on from 


lighters, the force of the tide for- 





bidding all approach to the long 
dock. The roar of the waves was 
deafening to any one who listened 
to it. In Hillsport, nobody did; 
that is, no natives did, and there 
were next to no strangers passing 
back and forth. It was the people 
from neighboring towns and a few 
drummers who came often enough 
to be used to the place, that made 
up the traveling public. 

Still, there was always an excite- 
ment “as of something new doing 
or something new to see shown at 
the starting of the stage. There 
was the invariable amount of back- 
ing and filling; the halt called to 
have another package tucked under 
the apron; another slipped beneath 
the strap across the driver’s seat; 
perhaps a rocking chair or bicycle 
tied on behind; the same false 
starts to be seen on a race track, 
and at last “they are off!” the horses 
now full eager to be under way. 

Only two persons were on the 
driver’s seat to-day, and but two in- 
side the coach. Of the former one 
was a young man, scarcely more 
than a lad, blithe of look, with fair 
skin burned brown as his hair where 
his hat threw no shade, and strong 
grey eyes darkly lashed. The driver 
beside whom he sat showed twice 
the young fellow’s age, but in the 
world of men he would be counted 
young still. He was a personable 
figure, in his wide hat, loose snuff- 
colored clothes, the trousers tucked 
into high boots, and a blue silk 
handkerchief knotted round his 
throat. No one ever saw him other- 
wise equipped, and it was said in 
Hillsport that Jason Rollins slent 
not only with his boots on, but with 
his hat on, also. No one knew the 
color of his hair; on his high fore- 
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head none was visible, and he wore 
his hat too far on the back of his 
head to allow any lock to show. He 
had never been known to notice a 
woman, so that no offense had been 
taken at his not tipping to the girls. 

The color of his eyes was equally 
uncertain, for he wore blue goggles 
and some said he slept in them also. 
However, the tint of his short beard 
was an unmistakable brown, and 
that much was at least definite. He 
had been but a passing show in 
Hillsport, coming in the dusk and 
going in the dawn through the 
three years he had driven the stage 
from the Coast through the red- 
woods to the railroad whose point 
of connection had changed each 
twelve month as the line was fin- 
ished to a nearer and nearer town. 
He had always looked the same, 
had always behaved in the same ab- 
sorbed manner, his objective point 
at either terminus seemingly the 
only thing to be worked for, and the 
marvelous memory he showed con- 
cerning the details of his cargoes 
appeared a part of his thought for 
the future moment, rather than any 
care of the present. But with un- 
varying accuracy he had, in this 
time, deposited the proper letters 
and papers in the proper mail boxes 
set up along the road to receive 
them; he would fling them with 
such sure aim that they fell square- 
ly into the receptacles as he drove 
by on a run, though at places where 
it had been too much trouble to pro- 
vide a Post-office box he _ could 
show equal carelessness, and would 
toss out missives of all sorts, to be 
taken and swept away by the wind, 
or to reach their owners by sheer 
good luck as happened. 

Even those who frequently drove 
whole days with him failed to get 
much nearer acquaintance with Ja- 
son than had been reached in the 
first hours. He was no talker, but 
he was liked from the Coast to the 
State line, for an unfailing listener, 
and he never repeated what was 


told him. People in search of sym- 
pathy could talk to Jason and win 
consolation from the note of self- 
appreciation he never contradicted 
in their own words; enthusiasts of 
scenery told him all about what his 
eyes saw daily and felt that his si- 
lence proved they had shown it to 
him as he had never seen it before. 
All sorts and condition of men and 
women became confidential to the 
silent man who drove them through 
the great forests, up and down the 
mighty hills, into smiling valleys 
and awesome wildernesses. And he 
listened perhaps, or perhaps heard 
them.as he heard the wind sighing 
or shrieking in the tree-tops and the 
crunching stone under the wheels 
beneath him. But the talkers ram- 
bling on, felt ever that strange 
sense of sympathy that silence, 
more than speech, often gives. So 
the box seat with Jason was as cov- 
eted as that place could be on any 
stage driven, and when but one pas- 
senger went out on it, Hillsport al- 
ways felt there was going to be a 
great waste of opportunity on that 
journey. 

It was Stratton Wylie on the box 
with Jason Rollins that day. The 
lad had been for a week’s holiday 
to visit his grandfather, whose 
lumber camp held an unceasing at- 
traction for him as a_ visitor, 
though none at all as one of the 
workers thereon. Stratton knew 
Rollins well enough to have discov- 
ered that the stage driver was every 
inch a man and an individual of 
brains, albeit no talker. Yet the in- 
experienced boy had discovered, in 
a former time, what Jason would 
never have told concerning himself. 
There had been, last year, a singu- 
lar hold up in the forest, as the road 
sloped to the valley on the Eastern 
side. The only passenger besides 
Stratton had asked to be set down at 
a forked road where a trail to a 
mineral spring led off through the 
brush. The man had a small trunk 
with him, and begged the driver to 














help him down with it, saying he 
would hide it in the sand until he 
could bring up a cart next day from 
the spring. As Jason was in the act 
of helping to lift down the trunk the 
man had struck him with a heavy 
quirt, aiming, evidently for his skull, 
but missing that, the blow had dis- 
abled Jason’s left arm and shoulder, 
and before he could seize the scoun- 
drel, or before Stratton had discov- 
ered from the noise (it was dark at 
the time and neither man had spoken 
during the struggle), the fellow was 
off, lost in the shadows of the red- 
woods. Stratton had had to drive 
the stage in the remaining six miles 
and Jason’s arm had laid him up for 
a month. 

Of this mutual experience it was 
quite legitimate to talk, and as the 
stage rumbled out on the rocky 
shore road, Stratton began. 

“What news, Jason?” 

“Nothing new,” was the laconic 
reply. , 

“And the fellow who held us up 
last year?” His tone was as high 
as it was candid; he was amazed 
t»> receive a dig in the ribs from 
J.son. His look and explanation 
v. ‘2 met by another dig. Then he 
confronted Jason with: “What is it, 
old man?” Jason nodded towards 
the interior of the stage, and Strat- 
ton subsided. Jason took up the 
ball; he talked as he had never done. 
He was jocular, hilarious, told 
stories by the vard, ruminated on 
the scenery; had forcible opinions 
on the outlook in the lumber camps, 


some of which Stratton thought, 
thinking of the dig to his ribs, 
might better not have been ex- 


pressed, and as time went on and 
Jason’s garrulousness increased, the 
young man could not help but think 
that the driver, who it was said had 
never been known to be intoxicated, 
was ‘either drunk or loony.” 
Within the coach the two pas- 
sengers talked little and that in the 
lowest tones. Stratton soon forgot 
them when the fine scenery along 


A Comedy of Industry. 
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the shore claimed his attention. The 
road wound around bluffs that over- 
hung the sea, forming a rocky wall 
for miles along the coast. Beetling 
crags rose above the grade, while 
on the sea side the cliffs dropped 
sharply to the patches of smooth 
beach that lay between jutting 
promontories against which the sea 
rolling in across the wide Pacific 
hurled breakers that crumbled the 
solid rock they dashed upon, and 
made of the everlasting hills, by 
slow but sure attack, the shifting 
sands that lie under the lapping 
waters of the sea of change. Last 
year the road was down yonder 
on that ledge, which is now scarce- 
ly a path; next year this grade may 
have to be deserted. The rocks 
crumble, the forests disappear, but 
the sea, inscrutable, unimprisonable, 
rolls on and holds its own. 

Down here, in a hollow, lies an- 
other mill town, its busy whirr 
breaking strangely upon the slow 
and solemn booming of the sea. A 
city would grow up here; it waits 
only for swift transportation to be- 
come a stirring place. It turns out 
ten million feet of lumber every 
twelve months, and the train that 
will not come near it rolls over 
thousands of ties cut from the forest 
here. From the valley of the estu- 
ary the road rose again to the pin- 
nacle of crags. Suddenly rounding 
a sharp curve an exclamation broke 
from one of the passengers within 
the coach. 

“Look at that deer down there,” 
pointing to a speck on the beach 
far below. “Chased down by dogs, 
of course. Let up, driver; I can catch 
up to and shoot him.” Both men 
jumped out and clambered down the 
cliffs. The deer, a splendid buck, 
was racing along the beach, none 
the less terrified in this strange en- 
vironment than when the dogs were 
pursuing. Back and forth across the 
strip of beach that stretched from 
one headland to another, he bounded 
frantically seeking along the rocky 
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wall a way to the heights above, 
while the incoming tide alternately 
flooded and drained the foothold left 
him below. On ran the panting 
creature, swimming the surf when 


it overtook him, hurled against the ° 


rocks as he tried to round them, 
struggling to his feet and bound- 
ing on again each time less ably 
buffeting the waves, his case seemed 
desperately hopeless. But his keen 
eye had seen an outlet; up a little 
gorge he darted; as his pursuers, 
scrambling down, reached the beach, 
he gained a tufted ledge where a 
footing held. A bound over the 
narrow gorge, and he was among 
the wind-swept pines where he 
knew his way, dangerous though 
that might be. 

Jason laughed grimly: “And those 
idiots thought they could catch up 
with a wild deer. Now, let’s see 
if they can catch up with me.” 

“Won’t you wait for them?” 
asked Stratton surprised. 

“Not by a d sight,” said Ja- 
son; “do you know who that sec- 
ond chap is?” He did not wait for 
an answer. “The man that held me 
up last year.” 

Stratton gave a whistle. “Why 
don’t you tackle him, Jason, and 
turn him in? Two could handle 
them both.” 

“IT want to handle something 





(To be continued.) 


else,” said Jason. “Do you remem- 
ber what was in that trunk the fel- 
low got me to help him with?” 

“By Jove, I had forgotten that— 
it was rocks, wasn’t it?” Jason nod- 
ded. 

“And what he meant it to hold 
when the next stage should take 
him up and go on was gold.” 

“How do you know?” gasped the 
lad. 

“T don’t know, but I’m guessing. 
I’ve watched for him ever since and ‘—T> 
this is the first time he’s turned 
up. He thinks the smooth shave 
and swagger togs is a disguise. I’ve 
been looking for him too long to be 
deceived. Now we've got him. My 
stage can’t wait, you understand? ‘ 
I go on supposing they’ll cut across 
and catch up. You drove in from 
the Forks last year. Can you do it 
again?” Stratton nodded. “Then 
I’ll lay for my man at the Forks. 
He’ll. know the stage has passed, 
and will never suspect he’s been rec- 
ognized. This time I’ve got my man. 
Stage driving ’s over for Jason Rol- 
lins. Stand by me, my boy, and I[’ll 
give you some newspaper stuff that 
is worth while.” 

“Pll stand by you, anyhow, old 
man,” Stratton declared, as_ the 
stage whirled from the cliff road 
straight into the heart of the red- 
woods. 
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United States Treasury notes 
know the peculiar history of 


people who handle 


the “Great Seal,” a facsimile of 
which appears on every circulating 
note, and upon other pecuniary ob- 
ligations of the general Government. 
It is used in official correspondence 
and other documents emanating 
from the Treasury and Sub-Treas- 
ury, and a facsimile is also cut in 
brass on the door knobs of the 
Treasury and Sub-Treasury build- 
ings of the United States, but the 





Latin inscription is omitted. The 
seal shows scales evenly balanced; 
underneath is a compass bearing 
thirteen stars, and below the com- 
pass is a key, representing the key 
of the Treasury. On each side is a 
wreath of ivy leaves. The motto of 
the seal is: “Thesaur. Amer. Sep- 
tent. Sigil,” which is an abbrevia- 
tion of “Thesauri Americae Septen- 
trionalis Sigillum.” This literally 
signifies “Seal of the Treasury of 
North America.” Why the seal 
should be that of the “Treasury of 


North America” has long been a 
subject of inquiry among antiquar- 
ians and students of history. It is 
especially puzzling to many who 
know the meaning of the motto why 
North America should be used in 
this connection when it is not so 
used in any other. Every depart- 
ment of the Government has its 
special seal and device, and their 
legends read: “United States of 
America.” The originator of this 
Great Seal, however, considered 
that there were other Americas be- 
sides the colonies then struggling 
for Independence, and which were 
known in Europe as_ North 
America. He also considered that 
if the States of Central and South 
America remained united long 
enough to create a seal, our seal 
would then more correctly express 
the geographical division of our part 
of the Americas. The United States 
is so designated in most European 
countries to-day, and Mr. .Robert 
Morris, the designer of the seal, 
made it seem a proper distinction. 

The wording of the seal is really 
not so peculiar as it seems at first 
thought. There has been consider- 
able dispute as to its history, and 
strangely it was not created by law, 
but simply grew into use by custom 
f1om the fancy of its designer. This 
country did not have a Treasury 
Department until 1782. Before that 
time the money was furnished 
mostly through the counting house 
of Morris & Willing, at Philadel- 
phia, the temporary treasury. The 
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Continental Congress granted a 
Charter to Robert Morris for the 
“Bank of North America,” and thus 
the name was given to the Treas- 
ury Department, the name undoubt- 
edly originating from Mr. Morris. 
In September, 1778, the Continental 
Congress passed an Act appointing 
a committee of three to prepare a 
seal for the Treasury, and also 
one for the navy. On this commit- 
tee were Robert Morris, the ban- 
ker; Richard Henry Lee, and John 
Witherspoon. At that time the 
Treasury was under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Finance or 
Board of the Treasury, and the navy 
was under the control of the Board 
of Admiralty. 

There is no record of a report 
having been made by the Commit- 
tee for the adoption of a seal for 
the Treasury, and it seems that 
Mr. Morris, who managed things 
in his own way, adopted the device 
on his own authority. Impressions 
of this seal are found on original 
papers in the earliest history of the 
Treasury of North America, and are 
now on file in Washington. Slight 
changes have been made in this 
seal, but the one now in use is sub- 
stantially the same as that adopted 
by Mr. Morris. The original seal 
showed only twelve stars. Later, 
when Rhode Island was forced into 
the union, another star was added. 
It was the original intention to add 
a star for each State admitted into 
the union, but the idea was aban- 
doned. The Committee on Seals 
did report recommending a device 
for the navy, but overlooked the 
Treasury. 

When the Treasury got into full 
swing and turned out real money, 
the treasufer, without authority 
from Congress, placed the figure 
of a woman in the likeness of Mrs. 
Washington upon the coins. He in- 
tended this as a compliment to Mrs. 
Washington, and partly in consid- 
eration of his appointment. The 


design was either poorly executed 
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or the President did not want his 
wife to be advertised in that way, 
and in one of his gusts of passion, 
autocratically ordered the repre- 
sentation of his wife to be effaced 
from future coins. The Treasurer 
then put a cap on the head of the 
figure, and christened it the Goddess 
of Liberty. 

There seems to have been little 
law regulating devices on coins, and 
the Treasurers put on them what 
struck their fancy. The words “In 
God We Trust,” were first used 
on two-cent copper coins issued 
during the late war between the 
States. There is no law authoriz- 
ing the motto. The motto was sub- 
sequently put on other coins, and 
in a great measure superceded the 
“E Pluribus Unum” inscription. 

It may also be _ interesting for 
money changers to know that the 
words E Pluribus Unum screamed 
out by the eagle on some of the 
coins is the device of an original 
thinker and not placed there by 
law. 

A few weeks after the organiza- 
tion of the Treasury of North Am- 
erica Congress authorized the es- 
tablishing of a “Mint of North 
America,’ which was also sug- 
gested by Mr. Morris. A Committee 
of five was appointed, and Mr. Mor- 
ris was authorized to strike off or 
coin money. But no coins were 
struck off for some time afterwards. 
The Treasurer, Mr. Morris, was 
officially known as the Superintend- 
ent of Finance until the organiza- 
tion of the Treasury Department 
in 1784. He was perhaps the wealth- 
iest man in the country at that 
time, and loaned the tottering Gov- 
ernment fourteen hundred thousand 
dollars in order to make the mili- 
tary campaign of 1780-1781. The 
country was impoverished and had 
no credit. This patriot virtually gave 
his entire fortune to the cause, and 
his financial aid led to the victory 
at Yorktown and Independence. A 
few vears afterwards he was thrown 
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into jail for debt, where he lan- 
guished two years, to the everlast- 
ing disgrace of an ungrateful coun- 
try. 














On the Tundra, North of Nome, 
Alaska. 

After the burial of the Alaska In- 
dian, all of his belongings are placed 
over his last resting place. His bid- 
arka or boat is dismantled, the skin 
covering it is placed in evidence on 
a stout pole; his rifle is nailed here- 
to, and the skeleton of his sledge 
and boat is exhibited. Snow shoes, 
paddles, fish spears and poles, all 
the implements employed by the 
decedent in his life-time, are used 
for decorative effect. 

The Kishinev Massacres. 

But a limited number of people in 
the United States know the location 
of Bessarabia. 

It is situated on the Dnister River, 











midway on the railroad connecting 
Jassay and Odessa, and is separated 
from Austro-Hungary by the Pruth 


River. It is a Russian Province and 
from time immemorial has been dif- 
ficult to govern. Kishinev is the 
largest city. 

While religious intolerance was 
used to spur the population to atro- 
cious acts the massacre originated 
from the rapacity of the Jewish 
money lenders and capitalists. The 
Jews of Bessarabia are the employ- 
ers of labor and in Kishinev, it is 
asserted by Russian writers, inflicted 
the greatest hardships on the peasant 
class. 





The Tiki, or He-Tiki, is made 
from the greenstone, a variety of 
jade, sometimes called the _ tear 
stone. This is extremely hard, and 
the god shown in our photograph 
required months of labor in carv- 
ing. The value of the stone, as 

















shown in the picture, is about $100. 
The Maoris wear these stones as 
pendants for the ears. and neck. 
They are extremely rare and val- 
uable. 








Children Diving for Pennies. 


This photograph was taken of a 
group of Maori children in the Hot 
Lakes District, in the North Island 
of New Zealand. No one who has 
ever visited this district will ever 
forget the quaint little boys as they 
call out: “Throw a penny, throw a 
penny here, Pakeha. The pennies 
are thrown, and there is an imme- 
diate disappearance of the black 
heads; then up comes a little brown 
hand, followed by a smiling face, 
exhibiting white, gleaming teeth. 











A Celebrated Nugget—Actual Size. 

John Walgion, a poor prospector, 
walked the beach at Anvil City, 
Alaska, and suddenly came upon the 
nugget we have pictured. He will 
always remember the date, Novem- 
ber 17, 1899. It is the largest nugget 
found in that locality. It weighs 


2% ounces. Walgion afterwards 
parted with the glittering lump and 
it is now owned by Daniel Kane of 
Anvil City, Alaska. 


The Dryest Mining Camp in the 
World. 


Tonopah is said to be the dryest 
mining camp in the world. It is so 
dry that the rattlesnake, usually so 
plentiful in sage brush countries, is 
not seen in that part of Nevada. The 
last Fourth of July was enlivened 
by the unusual presence of women. 





Seven ladies, under the chaperonage 
of Miss Williams, tourist guide of 
San Francisco, occupied a dais of 
canvass, the especial guests of the 
town and of Butler, the Mining King 
of Tonopah. There was a drilling 
contest that was of interest to the 
entire population. 
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R. H. Postlethwaite. 








R. H. Postlethwaite, 
is an Englishman by 
birth, and has lived for 
a number of years in New 
Zealand. He attended Up- 
ham School in England 
and married in New Zea- 
land. In 1896 he removed 
to California, and shortly 
thereafter became associ- 
ated with the Risdon Iron 
Works of San Francisco. 
Mr. Postlethwaite is the 
inventor of a _ dredge 
which he has named the 
Risdon Gold Dredge. This 
is deemed indispensable 
to the finer forms of gold 
mining. Mr. Postlethwaite 
is a member of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engi- 
neers of London, and also 
belongs to the American 
Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. 








Dredging for Gold in 


ALIFORNIA is certainly well 

named the Golden State, and 

the golden values appear al- 
most inexhaustible. In the early 
fifties, millions of dollars worth of 
placer gold were won by the pioneer 
miners who worked the rich vir- 
gin gulches in the Sierras. When 
the cream of this class of mining 
had been taken, hydraulic mining 
came into vogue. By this process 
immense banks of lower grade 
gravel were sluiced down into the 
rivers, leaving a golden store in the 
sluice boxes of the miners. After 
some years the farmers in the low 
lands found that the large quantities 
of tailings from the hydraulic mines 
brought down by the rivers were 
damaging their property, and by 
means of legislation a stop was prac- 
tically put to this class of mining. 
This prohibitive legislation, how- 
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the Western States. 


ever, did not prevent California from 
turning out her regular’ yearly 
stream of gold bullion, as under- 
lying many of the lava capped hills 
were found the ancient river chan- 
nels, which were, and still are, being 
drifted into with most profitable re- 
sults. From early times the numer- 
ous quartz mines, _ distributed 
throughout the hills, have been 
grinding out gold and keeping up 
the yearly output for California 
alone in the neighborhood of seven- 
teen millions of dollars. When in 


1897 the Risdon Iron Works of 
San Francisco built for the late 
Captain Thomas Couch the first 


dredge to work the gold bearing 
gravels along the bank of the Fea- 
ther river, six miles below Oroville, 
another source of wealth was added 
to California’s yield of bullion. A 
short description of the Oroville 
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dredging field will show how rapidly 
the dredging industry has grown, 
and the vast possibilities the future 
holds for it. The Feather river de- 
bouches from the mountains at the 
town of Oroville in Butte County, 
long celebrated as one of the best 
orange and fruit sections of Cali- 
fornia, and in years gone by has 
run in various courses or channels 
to a width of some two miles and in 
length some seven miles, forming 
the dredging field of Oroville. The 
river running on the top of the false 
bedrock of tufa or lava ash brought 
down gravel and gold from the 
higher country, both being compara- 
tively fine when deposited on the 
flat false bedrock after their many 
miles of travel down the gorges of 
the rapid-running Feather river. 
Much of the gold thus deposited is 
as fine as gold paint, and, when 
thrown dry on still water, will read- 
ily float. On an average the gravel 
is deposited to a depth of about 
thirty feet over the dredging area, 
and all of it carries more or less 
gold. It is estimated that at one 
time during the fifties there were at 
least 20,000 Chinamen scattered 
over the field, who picked out and 
worked as far as possible the rich- 
est spots, but were not able to get 
much below water level, as their 
only means of mining was by wind- 


lass and wheelbarrows and man- 
operated China pumps. For twenty 
years or more, various attempts 


were made to dredge the river grav- 
els, but until 1897 all such attempts 
proved failures, owing to the con- 
struction of the machines not being 
suitable for the work in hand. In 
spite of these failures it was well 
known that the values lay there, and 
that in order to recover them only 
a machine was. necessary which 
could successfully handle the gravel 
in large quantities at a low cost 
per cubic yard. Directly the fact 


was established that the ground 
could be successfully treated by 
dredging at five cents per cubic 
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yard and the fine gold saved, great 
activity was shown, and now there 
are about thirty dredges operating 
on the field day and night, digging 
and treating at least one and one- 
quarter million cubic yards _ per 
month, and distributing in cash 
monthly some $60,000. The capital 
invested in dredging machinery 
alone exceeds one and a half million 
dollars; and land which six years 
ago could readily be bought for 
$25 per acre now sells for $1000, and 
some as high as $3000 per acre. A 
gold dredge consists of a wooden 
pontoon carrying at its front end a 
ladder, on which travels a string of 
heavy buckets which dig up the 
gravel and dump it into a perfora- 
tor revolving screen where it is 
thoroughly disintegrated and 





washed. The fine material, includ- 
ing the black sand and gold, falls 
through the perforations into a dis- 
tributing box from whence it passes 
with a thin stream of water over 
tables on which the gold is saved. 
The coarse gravel is ejected at the 
end of the revolving screen and is 
stacked in immense piles behind the 
dredge by means of an elevator or 
conveyor. The whole operation is 
practically automatic and continu- 
ous, and is easily-controlled by two 
men. The power used to operate 
the machinery is electricity, gener- 
ated by waterfalls in the high Sier- 
ras. The gold after being taken 
from the tables and separated from 
the black sand with which it is 


mixed, is melted into bricks, and sent 
to the Mint, and helps materially to 
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swell California’s output of the pre- 
cious metal. While some of the 
dredges are in the present bed of 
the Feather river, many of them 
are operating entirely inland. These 
inland dredges are built in an exca- 
vation which is then filled with 
water pumped from the _ river or 
brought in by one of the numerous 
irrigation ditches; when built and 
once started the dredge is able to 
keep open its own pit and operates 
just as readily as if in the river. | 
have referred to Oroville more par- 
ticularly as it was the first, and 


is the largest, dredging field in Cali- 


fornia; there are, however, many 
dredges operating successfully in 
most of the other Californian rivers 
and streams, also in Idaho, Oregon 
and Montana. 
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has proved a very attractive indus- 
try in California, as with proper 
prospecting, by means of either 
shafts or a_ drilling machine, the 
value of the ground can be arrived 
at with greater certainty and at a 
comparatively small expense. This 
form of mining is more in the nature 
of a high grade and valuable invest- 
ment than an ordinary speculation, 
and is destined in the near future to 
play a very important part in the 
world’s annual production of gold. 
Enough prospecting work has been 
done to show that dredging can be 
successfully carried on in all the 
Western States, including Alaska, 
Mexico and most of the South 
American Republics, and it is now 
a well established industry with an 


Dredging for goldassured future. 





THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 





By BEN. FRANKLIN BONNELL 


Thou bold, intrepid Whitman, thou with leaves of grass 
Could Intuition’s holy cause give form, 

Thy soul could rise, from leaves and flowers, and pass 
With holy rapture, througl: the thunder-riven storm. 


Sweet Emerson, thou sum of beauty, grace and truth, 
Thy gentle spirit yet will teach the race 

To find eternal spring—perennial youth 
Within the soul—God’s holy temple dwelling-place. 


Blind Realism, in its lust and sensuous pride, 
Blasphemes the dignity you gave to man, 

But God, like music, in the soul abides, 
And all who feel His presence, know salvation’s plan. 


Ye Transcendentalists of every age and clime, 
True vanguard of pure knowledge of the soul, 
Your tune too high was pitched, your age to chime, 
But ever onward will the cadence sweetly roll. 








EDITORIAL DIGEST. 





INCE our last issue, another 

of the Overland Monthly’s fa- 
mous characters has _ passed 

over the “great divide.” One of 
California’s most noted figures, of 
whom her most noted writer made 
the sort of portrait that will out- 
live any limned representation of 
man that could be made, has fol- 
lowed the footsteps of his chroni- 
cler and “Tennessee’s Partner” is 
no more. Already had he “lain down 
the shovel and the hoe,” for the age 
of old Chaffee had compelled the re- 
linquishment of labor and even of 
the life he had shared with his 
“partner” for half a century. Ill, and 
in need of care that even Tennessee 
could not give him, he became an in- 
mate of the sanitarium where he 
died July 29th, aged eighty years. 
What Bret Harte has told of Chaf- 
fee is enough to tell. It was but a 
phase, a single incident in a life 
full of incident, but it bears a les- 
son never more needed than-at this 
moment, when the horrors of lynch 
law are freshly with us. Chaffee 
was the first man in California to 
protest against the adoption of that 
summary form of justice, and his 
influence upon the miners to whom 
he appealed was as strong as gentle. 
The Overland Monthly has had 
to record within the last year the 
deaths of the greatest men connected 
with its history. With Bret Harte 
and Anton Roman, James Chaffee 


should be counted as one _ who, 
through the story Harte’s genius 
wove round one of the greatest 


deeds of his life, has done a lofty 
service to the people who have fol- 
lowed in the printed page his plead- 
ings for justice. 


A Vast Increase of Tonnage. 
“In the years yet remaining to 
you, you will see the commerce of 


-fifty years 


the Pacific Ocean rival that of the 
Atlantic.” So spoke James J. Hill, 
of the Great Northern Railroad, not 
long ago. To the unobserving this 
may seem a wild prediction. To 
those who will take the trouble to 
look backward it seems but a logi- 
cal conclusion. Sailing vessels were 
the means of communication _ be- 
tween San Francisco and the Orient 
ago. Following this 
came the old-style paddle wheel 
steamer. Then came the walking- 
beam boats of the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Co. The time consumed between 
Yokohama and San Francisco was 
from thirty to forty days. Com- 
merce grew, transcontinental rail- 
roads and the mining development 
built it up to greater and greater 
proportions. Then came the estab- 
lishment of a line to Australia. It 
remained to a San Francisco com- 
pany to demonstrate the quickest 
carriage of mails from London to 
Australia, and the Spreckels Cor- 
poration, the Oceanic S. S. Co., 
marked a great forward step in the 
modernizing of Pacific Ocean steam- 
ship business. 

The Pacific Mail Co., recently 
brought into commission the Siberia 
and Korea, and several large freight 
steamers are on the way round the 
Horn. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.’s “Empress” boats are no 
longer the largest on Balboa’s sea. 
James J. Hill has recently added sev- 
eral vessels to the line that is tribu- 
tary to his railway system, and these 
are supposed to be of the largest 
tonnage. The Chinese Mutual 
Steamship Company is now build- 
ing for Pacific business four 20,000 
ton steamers, and Mr. Hill’s predic- 
tion bids fair to be realized within 
a decade. 


The beginning of a merchiant ser- 


























Editorial Digest. 


vice upon the Pacific Coast dates 
back to the days of the Spanish gal- 
leons that in the time of Philip, for 
whom the islands were named, first 
opened trade between the East and 
the West. The new world was, 
singularly enough, the Eastern 
world to the Philippine merchants, 
yet they sent to its uncivilized shore 
the riches of the Orient, to be trans- 
ferred for the most part by pack- 
trains across the Isthmus and re- 
shipped for Spain. It was in the 
trans-shipping that occasion came 
for the forty-day’s fair held with 
elaborate feastings as already de- 
scribed in these editorials. But not 
all the luxuries brought to the 
Isthmus were carried Eastward to 
the Old World. The adventurers 
who settled the land Pizarro won 
were grandees; they demanded 
wealth of the Indies for themselves, 
for their families. So trade grew 
brisk with Peru and Colombia, and 
the other parts of the viceroyalties. 
When these dependencies became 
free Governments, their needs were 
greater; trade with them invited 
finer and finer returns, business ven- 
tures might be made. It was more 
than half a century ago that a North 
American, knowing the demands 
and possibilities offered by the Gov- 
ernments of Western South Amer- 
ica, believed the time ripe for estab- 
lishing a line of steamships between 
Europe and Valparaiso. Like a 
good patriot he went, with his 
scheme and authorities for present- 
ing it, to New York, and sought to 
induce financiers to promote the 
plan. Not one would listen to him. 
Then he went to England, and the 
result was the establishment of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., and 
later other British lines, and then of 
the North German Lloyd fleets. And 
the trade of the West coast of South 
America is carried, but not by the 
ships of the United States. 


“Ad Sense,” one of the foremost 
of the magazines devoted to adver- 
tisers, has the following article in 
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its columns for the month of June. 
The Overland Monthly feels justly 
proud of the position taken by “Ad 
Sense.” Our advertisers, Eastern 
and Western, would do well to con- 
sider this very seriously: 

Pacific Coast as a Field. 

In this article it is proposed to set 
forth from descriptive and statis- 
tical points of view the value of the 
Pacific Coast States as an adver- 
tising field. Many advertisers in 
the East and Middle West do not 
realize the vast and _ constantly 
growing possibilities of this section 
of the country along advertising 
lines. There is a reason for this. 
The development of the Pacific 
Coast States has been recent and 
phenomenal, and only within the 
last decade has it begun to make 
itself felt as a very powerful factor 
in the world of commerce and the 
East has not yet grasped the sig- 
nificance attached thereto. 

Seattle on the north and San 
Francisco on the south are the two 
gateways of Oriental trade and with 
the wonderful strides which have 
recently. been made in the commer- 
cial marine world these cities have 
enjoyed:a corresponding growth in 
population and have attained en- 
viable positions in the financial 
world. ; 

The seaports of the coast have 
not, however, been altogether re- 
sponsible for the making of the 
prosperity now enjoyed by the 2,- 
500,000 people who live in the far 
West, but rather that prosperity, 
now so much in evidence in 
the three States above mentioned, 
has been the result of climatic and 
soil conditions that have but re- 
cently been taken advantage of, and 
and in this particular the end is 
still a long way off. 

Take the State of Washington 
for example: During the year 1902 
this State received $83,975,000 from 
its lumber, grain, coal, fruit, hay, 
live stock, poultry and fishing indus- 
tries. All this from a city that 
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twenty years ago was scarcely 
known. Oregon, a close second to 
Washington in lumber and fishing, 
excels it in farm and orchard pro- 
ductions. Its wheat exportation 
amounted to thirteen million bush- 
els, and its hop crop yielded 11,755,- 
ooo pounds. 

California, by far the richest and 
most productive of the three, has 
the United States census valuation 
of farms, improvements and produc- 
tions of over one billion dollars, 
and as matters stand at present only 
a small proportion of its tillable land 
is under cultivation. California 
stands third among the States as 
an oil producer, and its fisheries 
yearly produce an income one- 
fourth more than those of the New 
England States. It outranks every 
State in the Union in wheat, hops 
and lumber and produces more wine 
raisins, plums, prunes, oranges and 
honey than all the rest of the United 
States. It has the largést trees, 
garden seed plantations, asparagus 
beds and celery fields in the world. 

Together the three Pacific Coast 
States have over 400,000,9¢0,co9 
standing feet of lumber. They cut 
3,450,000 feet, or $45,000,000; ex- 
port one-half of the wheat flour by 
the United States; one-fourth the 
wheat, and produce one-third the 
hops. From their natural sources 
of wealth they receive over a quar- 
ter of a million per annum with 
which to buy things produced else- 
where. 

California produces one-fourth 
of the beans of the United States. 
With one exception it outranks 
every other State in wheat, hops 
and lumber; with two exceptions 
in wool, and with four exceptions 
in hay. It produces more wine, 
raisins, plums and prunes, oranges 
and honey than all the rest of the 
uniop 

As a fair example of cities’ rapid 
growth, Los Angeles, Cal., and Seat- 


tle, Wash., may be taken. In the 
period between the years 1890 and 
1900 the growth of these two cities 
amounted to 100 per cent, and dur- 
ing the past twenty years Los An- 
geles has outstripped in population 
49 American cities, which were nu- 
merically larger in 1880. In this 
year it stood 135th in point of popu- 
lation and in 1900 this lead was in- 
creased, and at that time it stood 
36th. The increase in bank depos- 
its was 228 per cent and building 
permits 321 per cent. Statistics 
show that building returns for Janu- 
ary, 1903, taken from 23 most 
prominent American cities, indi- 
cated that 11 had an average loss 
of 34.5 per cent, 11 had an average 
gain of 23 per cent, while the gain 
for Los Angeles was 277 per cent. 

Prosperity spreads her wings 
from Puget Sound to the peninsula 
of Lower California, and nowhere 
in the world may be found a richer, 
more prosperous or more contented 
population than is found on the 
Pacific Coast. And with these sa- 
lient points in view, it is hard to 
understand why the advertiser who 
has been confining himself to the 
East and Middle West should not 
go beyond the desert and find a 
new world with gorgeous and 
golden possibilities. 

Let us for a moment glance at 
the magazine situation on the Pa- 
cific Coast. There are at present 
but two magazines of magnitude in 
that locality, but they are both 
worthy of serious consideration. 
The Overland Monthly, published 
in San Francisco, is replete with in- 
terest and offers perhaps a greater 
standing and bona fide circulation 
at reasonable rates than does any 
publication of like character upon 
the Coast. It is a representative 
magazine, breathing the spirit of 
the West, and characterized with 
the breeziness that makes it intense- 
ly popular with its clientele. 























CIRCLE, the most perfect of 

figures, is a difficult thing to 

describe. In the review of 
the book of that name the reviewer 
finds the task as difficult as the au- 
thor of the story has evidently found 
it. Another work of very uneven 
quality is this story of a girl who, 
for the sake of self-advancement de- 
serts her aged father, and ignores 
other claims of her childhood’s home. 
It is a tale that is not only lacking 
in technical and literary consistency, 
but carries an immoral influence 
with it as well, excusing, as it does, 
the girl’s despicable conduct and 
showing the success of her ambition 
to have warranted her course. Also 
the interesting situations and the 
details of the life led by the actress 
and her patron make a_ beguiling 
picture, one that I have heard two 
eager young women declare to be 
“just grand.” Unable to perceive 
through what perversion of moral 
standard the heroine is made to 
work out her aim, they are fasci- 
nated by the result. In point of 
artistic finish the story is deficient, 
notably in supplying insufficient mo- 
tive for the action of the woman 
who persuades Anna to desert her 
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father and take up the profession 
of the drama. 

“The Circle,” by Katherine Ce- 
cil Thurston. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
publishers. Price, $1.50. 





On the order of 

Which Shall “The Lady and the 
It Be? Tiger,” this little 
story of a young 


man’s perplexing and most fasci- 
nating experience with misfortune, 
success and two pretty maids, would 
make a captivating curtain raiser 
of the daintiest melo-dramatic sort. 
The hero (hero he must be in spite 
of the declaration that G. K. Ches- 
terton makes through the pages of 
the “Critic,” that the hero belongs 
more to the era of the harp and 
the sword than to this age wherein 
“the author uses him to parade his 
precious insight and candor”) the 
hero is a real one. He doesn’t, in 
the book, use a sword nor reach the 
time when he will strum a harp, 
but he fights a good fight for inde- 
pendence. When fortune fails him 
he is an Englishman, whose rank 
will not allow him to live among his 
people after losing all but a bagga- 
telle of income. Therefore he takes 
up his residence in New York and 
seeks to make his own way. As a 
clerk selling photographs in a 
Broadway shop, he meets Miss Ber- 
keley, an actress whose lovely face 
has already attracted him, the more 
so now because he feels he must 
dismiss all thoughts of another 
lovely face, that of the Honorable 
Mollie—back in England—whose 
hand would have been his if fate 
had not made him a pauper. The 
young man making an ideal of the 
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actress, who is, in fact, a sweet char- 
acter, attempts to write a play suited 
to her. How the play is written, 
how stolen, found, brought out, re- 
ceived, how grateful and fascinated 
Miss Berkeley is, how enchanted 
with the actress is the young play- 
right, all this makes very delightful 
reading. Then on top of success, 
and when the dainty actress is be- 
coming merged in the _ lovable 
woman, the Goddess of Fortune kills 
off a few people in England and 
throws a Dukedom and all of its 
wealth at the hero’s feet. The Hon. 
Mollie writes him a pathetic and 
alluring love letter, taking it for 
granted that he still loves and wants 
her, and the gallant fellow faces 
the dilemma of choosing between the 
old love and the new, between the 
ready-made life of position and afflu- 
ence and the fascinating opportuni- 
ties his successful play-writing has 
opened to him. Which he chooses 
the reader must guess, but in any 
case it is lovers’ meeting that comes 
at “Journey’s End,” by Justus Miles 
Forman. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

Whether in beast or 
human the keynote 
of effort, and reason 
for endurance, may 
be found in pride. An 
incentive as powerful as the instinct 
for self-preservation, success is pro- 
portionate to its strength. This is 
one of the claims made by Jack Lon- 
don in the thrillingly touching story 
of a dog’s life, which is told in “The 
Call of the Wild,” a book of great 
power and of intense interest. From 
a life of luxury as the petted king 
of a rich man’s kennels, a splendid 
St. Bernard, whose shepherd mother 
has given him traits of her own 
race to reinforce the milder strength 
of the sire’s breed, is stolen and 
sent to Alaska to serve as a sledge 


Keynote of 
Character. 
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dog in the cold North. The tale of 
his life, his woes and wrongs, is 
pitiful and terrible. No less so are 
the glimpses given of the work and 
the nature of the humans whose 
will compels the tragedy of many 
lives. These things ring with the 
note of truth, and it is evident that 
close sympathy with creatures of 
the wild, as well as knowledge of 
thém, has gone with the telling. 

And yet—fortunate it is that there 
can be a yet—the terrible lesson the 
book would seem to give of the in- 
evitableness of primitive conditions 
making savage even what has been 
trained civilization, is not properly 
balanced. Nothing in the story is 
made to show the growth out of 
primitive conditions, the conditions 
men and beasts were in at the begin- 
ning, from which they advanced. So 
if the primitive uncivilizes, from the 
primitive civilization awakes and 
the eternal round strikes for the uni- 
versal a fair proportion. Some of 
the traits of the dog Buck, which are 
given as evident indication that his 
nature is harking back to his fore- 
bears of the wilds, are made unduly 
significant. For instance, the most 
petted and civilized of dogs will bay 
at the moon, but the call of the 
wild is made to appear that which 
wrings the midnight howl from 
Buck. The stress given to pride in 
man and beast is the truest note 
struck, and marks the strongest pas- 
sages in the book. 

It is strange that such a publisher 
as the house that brings out this vol- 
ume should make use of the smaller 
economies of poorer bookmakers. 
The unsightliness of pages of 
smooth paper inserted only to carry 
half-tones, and those but poor, is 
distressing. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack 
London. The Macmillan Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 








